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THE  EGYPTIAN  UNIVRESITY 


The  Abridged  Version  of  “  The 
Book  of  Simple  Drugs  ” 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

While  the  second  fascicule  was  in  the  press,  we  received 
two  important  works  on  Arabic  Synonyms  of  drugs.  We 
designate  them  in  the  coming  volumes  as  follows  : — 

Tuhfa. — Tuhfat  al-ahbab  Glossaire  de  la  matiere 

medicate  marocaine.  Texte  publie  pour  la  premiere  fois  avec 
traduction,  notes  critiques  et  index  par  H.P.J.  Renaud 
et  Georges  S.  Colin.  (Publications  de  Flnstitut  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Marocaines,  tome  XXIV),  Paris  1934.  The  treatise 
in  question  is  an  anonymous  book  on  drug-names  by  an  un¬ 
known  Moroccan  author,  probably  of  the  XVIIth.  century  a.d. 
The  value  of  the  edition  lies  more  in  the  excellent  commentary 
by  the  learned  authors,  than  in  the  very  short  original  text. 

Suwaidi. — Kitdb  as-Simatfi  Asmd '  an-Nabdt*^ 
cAJI  (“  Book  of  Cognisance  of  Plant-names  ”)  by  fIzz  ad-din 
Abu  Is-haq  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  b.  Tarkhan  b.  as- 
SuwAiDi  al-Ansari  Cr.  l/  ^  dr  > 

a  famous  philosopher  and  physician  who 
lived  in  Damascus  and  Cairo  during  the  XHIth  century  a.d. 
and  died  in  Damascus  in  690  a.h.  (1292  a.d.).  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Ibn  al-Baitar,  as  witnessed  by  himself  in  his  Exlibris 
on  MS.  Aya  Sofia  3711  (vide  supra,  p.  240).  His  autographic 
copy  of  his  Kitdb  as-Simat  is  in  the  National  Library  in 
Paris  under  No.  Fonds  arabe  3004 .  Meyerhof  brought  back 
a  photostatic  copy  of  this  very  voluminous  treatise  on 
Synonyms. 
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LETTER  DAL  Jb 

332.  Dar  Sini  Cinnamon,  (Bark  of  Cinnamomum 

ceylanicum  Nees.,  Cinnamomum  Cassia  Bl.  and  others). 

(Led.  Nos.  841  and  1205). 

Its  explanation  in  Persian  is  “  the  China  tree5^1). 

Is-haq  ibn  Sulaiman(2)  :  Cinnamon  is  of  different  kinds  : 
one,  which  is  the  real  kind,  is  called  Chinese  cinnamon  (dar 
sini  as-Sin  ->^);  another  one  is  inferior,  i.e.  cassia 

bark  (dar  sus  (j*j**j\*  of  Cinnamomum  Cassia  Bl.).  Other 

*•  ♦  m 

kinds  are  known  as  “  the  real  bark ”  (qirfa  see 

Commentary),  and  “ clove  bark"’  (qirfat  al-qaranful  ^ 
see  Commentary). 

As  to  the  “  real  cinnamon  ”  its  substance  is  richer,  thicker 
and  more  porous  than  that  of  the  “  bark.”  Usually  its 
substance  is  as  thick  as  a  little  finger(3),  and  an  oily  exudate  is 
produced  when  the  bark  is  chewed  or  pounded.  Its  colour 
is  intermediate  between  the  redness  of  the  “  bark  ”  and 
the  blackness  of  “  clove,”  but  more  inclined  to  that  of  the 
first,  for  its  redness  is  more  pronounced  and  apparent  than 
its  blackness.  Its  outside  colour  is  more  like  that  of  the  red 
cassia-bark  (  salikha  hamra 5  *1^  y  flavour  causes 
at  first  a  sensation  of  pungency  with  a  little  astringency,  then 
is  followed  by  sweetness  and  ends  in  bitterness,  and  a  saffron¬ 
like  flavour  with  a  slight  oily  taste.  Its  smell  is  like  that  of 
Ceylon-bark,  and  when  chewed  there  is  a  taste  like  that  of 
saffron  with  a  trace  of  lotus-odour. 

Concerning  the  “  inferior  cinnamon,”  it  closely  resembles 
the  substance  of  the  “  bark  ”  in  its  lightness,  porosity 
(loose  texture)  and  its  red  colour,  except  that  its  redness  is 
more  pronounced,  its  coloration  more  int  ense  and  its  substance 


(J)  In  reality,  the  meaning  of  dar  sini  is  “  China  wood.” 

(2)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  20,  p.  14. 

(3)  This  phrase  is  missing  from  IB’s  text  in  the  Bulaq  edition  (II,  p.  83). 
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thinner  and  harder.  Its  twigs  are  twisted,  thin  and  contracted, 
resembling  the  tubes  of  the  common  reed  ( qasab  as-sayydg 
^LJI  Phragmites  communis  Trin.),  except  that  they 

are  split  up  longitudinally  and  are  neither  united  nor 
coherent.  Its  smell  and  taste  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
bark  ”  as  is  also  their  aroma  (spicy  odour)  and  astringency, 
except  that  the  cinnamon  is  possessed  of  more  heat  and  less 
sweetness  and  astringency. 

O  J 

The  “  real  bark  ”  is  sometimes  thick  and  sometimes  [ fol .  29  v\ 
thin ;  both  kinds  are  red,  smooth  and  inclined  to  be  shiny. 
On  the  outside  they  are  rough  and  of  whitish-red  colour,  a 

«y  O  y 

little  like  that  of  cassia-bark  (  qishr  as-salikha  j2L3  y 

It  is  of  a  fragrant  aroma,  and  in  its  taste  (flavour)  there  is 
pungency  and  acridity  with  a  little  sweetness. 

As  to  that  kind  which  is  known  as  clove  bark,  it  is  thin, 
hard,  blackish  and  not  porous.  Its  smell  and  taste  are  like 
those  of  cloves,  except  that  the  latter  are  a  little  stronger. 

Diosc.  I  (14)  :  K'.vxyo)gov  (kinamomon),  i.e.  the  cinnamon. 
The  best  kind  is  that  which  is  called  MAAov  (Mosylon)  (x), 
resembling  a  little  the  cassia  bark  called  Mo'tA-t'.;  (Mosylitis). 
The  best  sample  of  this  kind  is  the  fresh,  dark,  inclined  to 
ash-red  colour  and  of  very  aromatic  smell  but  free  from 
any  odour  of  rue,  or  lesser  cardamom  (qardamdna  ), 

filling  the  nose  with  its  smell. 

There  is  another  kind,  from  the  mountains,  which  is  thick, 
short  and  of  hyacinth-red  colour.  A  third  kind,  still  nearer 
to  the  first,  is  dark,  smooth,  brittle  and  with  few  knots. 

A  fourth  kind  is  white,  soft,  rough  grown,  and  has  a  root 
which  is  easily  broken  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 

A  fifth  kind  has  an  odour  like  that  of  cassia  bark,  is  of 
penetrating  smell,  hyacinth-red  colour,  with  a  bark  like  that 
of  cassia,  not  very  brittle  and  with  a  thick  root. (*) 


(*)  This  was  the  name,  in  antiquity,  of  a  harbour  on  the  East  Coast  of  Ethiopia  (East 
Africa),  probably  an  important  old  commercial  port  for  drugs  coming  from  India  and 
the  Far  East. 
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Any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  which  has  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  frankincense,  myrtle  or  cassia  bark  and 
whose  aroma  is  somewhat  greasy,  is  not  good  (or  :  inferior 
to  the  good).  Refuse  the  white,  scabbed,  with  wrinkled  wood, 
and  that  which  is  (not)(1)  smooth  or  ligneous.  Throw  away 
the  root,  as  it  is  useless. 

There  is  another  drug  like  cinnamon,  called  “  false  cinna¬ 
mon/5  of  rough  structure  and  weak  smell  and  strength. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  bark  of  cinnamon  which  is  called 
{/yytgspi  (2)  (zingiberi)  resembling,  in  aspect,  the  cinnamon,  but 
of  a  rancid  smell. 

As  to  that  which  is  called  £ulo>umg«gov  ( xylohindmomon ) 
and  known  as  “  bark, 55  it  is  like  cinnamon  as  to  its  root  and 
the  number  of  its  knots.  It  is  a  wood  with  long  and  resistant 
twigs  and  its  aromatic  odour  is  much  less  than  that  of  cinnamon. 
It  is  said  that  the  “  bark  55  is  a  different  kind  and  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  cinnamon. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  26)  :  This  remedy  is  extremely  light, 
and  not  very  hot ;  but  it  is  in  the  first  class  of  the  third 
degree  (3).  The  “  bark  55  of  cinnamon  is  like  weak  cinnamon  ; 
some  people  call  it  “  inferior  cinnamon.55 

Diosc.  :  The  faculty  of  all  the  cinnamons  is  heating,  diuretic, 
laxative,  ripening  and  suitable  against  poisons  and  the  bite 
of  venomous  animals.  It  clears  dimness  of  sight. 

There  exists  something  else  called  jcivajAwats  ( kinamomis ), 
and  it  is  also  called  “  false  cassia  55  (salikJia  kddhiba  ‘VS  ^^* *“). 
It  has  very  rough  branches  with  thicker  twigs  than  cinnamon. 
It  is  much  inferior  to  cinnamon  as  to  smell  and  taste. 


(x)  This  negation,  which  is  required  by  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  missing  from  Diosc’s 
original  text. 

(2)  Called  by  other  authors  £t'yyip  (zingir) ;  this  is  probably  more  correct. 

(*)  According  to  the  Greek  scale  of  the  activity  of  drugs. 
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COMMENTARY 

Bar  sini  (from  Persian  dar  chini  ,  i.e.  “  Chinese 

wood  ”)  is,  since  several  centuries,  the  name  of  the 
real  Ceylon  cinnamon  bark  (of  Cinnamomum  ceylanicum 
Breyn.)  (Laurineae)  ;  blit  it  seems  that  the  drug  had  been 
unknown  in  the  drug  traffic  of  the  Ancients  and  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  What  was  known  in  those  times  and  what 
was  mentioned  by  Dioscurides  under  the  names  of  hinamomon 
and  kasia  are  different  kinds  of  Chinese  Cassia.  Fliickiger(1), 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  more  exact  determination 
of  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  Cinnamomum ,  says  (2)  :  “  That 

the  ancients  should  confound  the  different  kinds  of  cassia  is 
really  no  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  moderns,  whether 
botanists,  pharmacologists,  or  spice-dealers,  are  unable  to 
point  out  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  the  barks  of 
this  group,  or  even  to  give  definite  names  to  those  found 
in  our  warehouses." 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(Loeiv  II,  108);  they  have  been  found  in  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  esteemed  spices 
from  very  remote  times.  The  difference  in  the  kinds  described 
in  Greek  and  Arabic  drug-books  is  due  to  the  various  modes 
of  the  cultivation  and  the  collection  of  the  aromatic  bark. 
Anyhow,  Fliickiger(3)  stated  that  Cassia  ( cassia  lignea,  called 
in  Europe  “  Chinese  cinnamon,"  from  Cinnamomum  Cassia 
Blume )  is  a  product  of  the  provinces  of  Kwangsi  and  Kweichau 
in  Southern  China,  and  that  inferior  qualities  are  produced 
in  India  (Bengal)  from  Cinnamomum  obtusi folium  Nees , 
C.  pauoiflorum  Nees  and  C.  Tamdla  Nees  and  Eberm.  Garni  er(4) 


(1)  F.A.  Fluckiger  and  I).  Hanbury,  Ph arm acog ra ph ia ,  a  History  of  the  Principal 
Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin,  etc.,  London,  1874. 

(2)  L.  c.  p.  476,  Note  1. 

(3)  L.  c.  p.  476  foil. 

(4)  Thorel,  Notes  Medicates  du  voyage  d' exploration  du  Mekong  et  de  Cochinchine 

Paris,  1870,  p.  30. 
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found  cassia-yielding  districts  in  Cochin  China,  from  where 
the  drug  was  carried  to  China  and  Siam.  Cinnamomum 
Burmcinni  Bl .,  Cinnamomum  ceylanicun  and  its  variety  Cin¬ 
namomum  iners  Reinw.  grow  mostly  in  Ceylon,  India,  Java, 
Sumatra  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  evidence  of  their 
producing  the  cinnamon  of  commerce  was  proved  rather 
late,  not  earlier  than  about  1250  a.d.  when  Arabic  authors 
(al-Qazwini,  and  later  Ibn  Battuta)  mentioned  the  Indian 
cinnamon,  while  Italian  travellers  for  the  first  time  described 
the  Indian  tree.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  cinnamon  and 
cassia  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  mostly  came  from 
China  and  the  Archipelago.  After  the  Portuguese  discoveries, 
Ceylon  was  recognised  to  be  the  land  of  the  best  cinnamon 
which  was  forty  times  more  expensive  than  the  inferior  drug 
from  Malabar  (“  Canella  trista  ")  f1).  From  1770,  the  Dutch 
were  able  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon  tree  in  Ceylon  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  bark.  When  Ceylon  was  wrested 
from  the  Dutch,  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  the 
British  East  India  Company  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
cinnamon-growing  and  kept  it  until  1833.  In  olden  times,  an 
extraordinary  value  was  set  on  cinnamon  ;  a  few  ounces  of 
the  best  kind  formed  a  present  offered  to  royalties,  as  we 
learn  from  antique  and  medieval  documents. 

The  different  kinds  of  cassia  and  cinnamon  mentioned  by 

Diosc.  and  the  Arabs  cannot  be  identified.  Our  Glidfiqi  speaks, 

according  to  old  authors,  of  the  real  Chinese  cinnamon  (Chinese 

• 

Cassia),  of  the  inferior  {dun  A?J)  cinnamon  called  ddr  sus 
Lf*J**J^  (Persian- Arabic  “  chicken- wood  ”?)  and  u  the  real 
bark  55  (al -qirfa  al-haqiqa  The  name  qirfa 

(“  bark  ”)  is  still  in  use  for  cinnamon  or  cassia  bark  in  the 
Arabic-speaking  lands.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  this  name  is 
given  to  a  drink  prepared  from  cinnamon,  sugar  and  hot 
water,  sometimes  with  other  spices,  and  offered  to  honoured 


(*)  Garcia  da  Orta,  The  Simples  and  Drugs  of  India,  1.  c.  p.  132. 


guests — but  only  in  winter.  The  medicinal  use  of  the  drug 
which  was  formerly  general  (as  a  stomachic,  tonic  and  eye 
remedy)  is  now  very  much  restricted.  Its  most  active  con¬ 
stituent  is  cinnamon  oil  (Oleum  Cinncimomi  zeylanici  or 
Cinn.  Cassice).  The  number  of  medicinal  preparations  which 
were,  and  partly  still  are,  official,  is  very  great  (tincture, 
extract,  syrup,  electuary,  etc.  See  Luerssen  II,  p.  563  foil.). 

The  inferior  Cassia  lignea  (probably  common  ware  from 
Malabar)  is  sold  in  the  Islamic  Orient  under  the  name  of 
salikJia  ***?**  (see  the  corresponding  chapter,  to  follow 
in  the  Letter  Sin  oM).  Ducros  (p.  72)  speaks  of  this  drug 
which  is  often  confounded  with  the  real  Ceylon  bark  qirfa 
(Ducros,  p.  104),  or  the  superior  quality  of  China  cassia. 
It  is  sure  that  the  Ceylon  drug  (qirfat  Saildn  or 

H  ,  I  **  *  * 

qirfa  sailaniyya  A3A)  did  not  reach  the  market  of  the 

Near  East  before  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  See  details 
about  the  cinnamon  commerce  in  Heyd  (II,  p.  595-601). 
Consequently,  all  the  cinnamon  and  cassia  mentioned  by 
our  Glidfiqi  and  bv  Arabic  authors — except  those  mentioned 
by  Biruni  (see  below  p.  474) — must  have  been  Chinese, 
Indo-Chinese,  Siamese  and  so  on.  As  to  the  identification 
of  the  Arabic  term  qirfat  al-qaranful  (clove 

cinnamon)  with  the  clove  bark  of  the  laurinea  Dicypellium 
car  yophyllatum  Nees.  (Issa,  p.  70),  it  is  modern,  as  the 
tree  which  furnishes  Cassia  caryophyllata  is  of  Brazilian  origin  ! 

Among  the  Arabic-writing  authors,  Ibn  Sina  (I,  288)  begins 
his  paragraph  as  follows  :  “  Cinnamon  bark  has  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  which  bear  names  according  to  their  places  of 
origin.  There  is  a  good  kind,  blackish  and  thick,  a  mountain 
kind  and  a  white  kind  which  is  loose,  inflated,  easily  shelled, 
with  a  black  and  smooth  root  which  has  few  knots.  There 
is  another  kind  with  a  smell  like  cassia  bark,  a  little  green 
and  with  a  bark  like  red  cassia  bark.  It  is  this  last  which 
preserves  its  activity  for  a  long  time,  particularly  when  it 
is  pounded  and  prepared  into  pastilles  with  honey. "  Following 
this,  Ibn  Sina  quotes  Dioscurides. 
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Most  of  the  other  Arabic  authors  follow  Dioscurides* * 
Biruni,  however,  furnishes  a  few  lines  with  original  remarks, 
proving  that  he  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  original  land 
of  cinnamon  bark  :  “  Its  superior  kind  is  that  from  'Oman 

(1),  as  it  grows  in  Ceylon  ( Sarandib  'j **),  then  reaches 

Kiilat  of  Malaya  ^-4. f  (?)  from  where  the  cinnamon  bark 

*• 

is  imported  ;  it  is  called  in  Indian  taj  £  (2).  He  then  quotes 
Abu  MiTadh  (an  almost  unknown  author)  who  says  : 

“The  false  and  the  Abyssinian  cinnamon  are  ‘the  bark5 

IB  quotes  many  Greek  and  Arabic  authors  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  cinnamon  and  on  its  substitutes. 

Among  the  Persian  authors,  Mir  Muhammad  Husain  of 
Khorassan  who  wrote  in  the  XVIIIth  century,  remarks  in 
his  Malchzan  al-Adwiya( 3)  that  this  island  Kuiat  is  called 
Kukan  and  belongs  to  Dakhin  (Deccan). 

Dawud’s  article  on  cinnamon  bark  (I,  292)  is  not  devoid 
of  interest,  because  it  is  partly  independent  of  the  others. 
He  says  :  “  It  is  an  Indian  tree  growing  at  the  boundaries 

of  China  like  the  pomegranate-tree,  but  is  more  bountiful ; 
its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  walnut  tree,  except  that  they 
are  narrower.  It  has  neither  flowers  nor  seeds  (4),  and  the 
cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  the  twigs  of  that  tree  ;  but  not  every 
tree  produces  it,  as  it  is  alleged.  Its  best  kind  is  the  greasy, 
loose,  non-cohesive,  between  red,  black  and  yellow  colour, 
and  between  salty,  sweet  and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  This 
is  the  kind  which  is  frequent  in  China,  the  hyacinth-red  which 
is  extant  in  Asia  and  the  islands  of  East  Africa,  the  dark, 
brilliant  and  hard  one,  and  the  yellow  and  thin  one.  The 
worst  (kind)  is  the  white  and  light  one  ;  there  is  some  of  it 


(*)  Oman  in  South-east  Arabia. 

(2)  This  is  still  to-day  the  name  of  the  wooden  cassia  in  the  Hindustani  language. 

(3)  Printed  edition,  Calcutta,  1260  a.h.  (1844  a.d.)  p.  410. 

•  (  4^-  jtl  \  ^ ) 

This  statement  is  not  correct  ;  the  cinnamon  tree  has  tiny  flowers. 
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which  resembles  wooden  cassia,  and  some  which  has  a  car¬ 
damom  flavour.  It  is  adulterated  with  4  bark,’  and  the 
difference  is  the  little  sweetness  in  this  latter.  Its  activity 
continues  for  five  years,  especially  when  it  is  prepared  in 
pastilles  with  syrup.” 

As  to  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  names  of  cinnamon,  cassia, 
etc.,  and  the  mention  of  the  latter  in  Jewish  literature,  see 

Loew  (II,  107-116). 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  Ktvxywaov  ( Jcindmomon ),  (Mosy- 

litis),  x.’.vau.oj'A'c  (Jcinamomis),  ox.-.vay.wyov  (xybkindmomon) 


0 


(all  Diosc.);  Eg.:  -  c=^  (\  kd.,  the  tree,  a  ^ 

dd.  kd.,  the  bark;  Lat. :  cinnamomum,  cinnamum  (Pliny)  ; 
Copt. :  uwiN^jLcojuton  ;  Syriac  :  qunndmd  K/DXT1D  :  Ar. :  ddr 
sini  (Jr*3  J-h  qirfa  saildniyya  ,  qirfat  Sailan  ^r*' 

qirfat  qaranful  ;  Pers.  :  ddr  clmu  L£rT  ;  Turk.  : 

same  names  and  ddruyi  chm  CJ^T  Eng.:  cinnamon; 

Fr. :  canefle  cle  Ceylan,  cinnamone ;  Germ. :  Zimmt,  Kaneel. 


233.  Dar  Shishaghan  oUAA  jb  ?  Spiny  Cytisus,  (Caly- 
cotome  spinosa  LK.). 

(Lech,  No.  842). 

It  is  a  kind  of  spinous  broom,  ( ai-gulaq  )  (1),  tree-like, 

of  fragrant  smell,  grows  on  certain  shores  and  is  called  al- 
qandui  ,  and  in  the  Berber  language  azaruy  (2). 

Diosc.  I  (20)  :  xct-£ax6ck;  (aspalathos) .  It  is  also  called 
£pu<7t<yx,7]~Tpov  ( erysisheptron )  and  (pacryavov  ( phdsganon ),  and  the 
Syrians  call  it  narcl-wood  sticks.  It  is  a  Oayvo;  ( thamnos , 
shrub)  of  thick  measurements,  and  it  must  be  reckoned, 
on  account  of  its  thickness,  among  the  woody  shrubs. 
It  has  many  thorns.  It  grows  in  the  lands  of  Issoros  (?) 


6)  This  term  is  explained  by  Issa  (p.  37,  4)  as  Turkish  ;  but  .see  our  Commentary. 
(2)  Leclerc(  II,  p.  74)  alleges  that  the  Kabyles  pronounce  it  azezzu.  See  Commentary. 
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and  Rhodia(?)  (1),  and  the  druggists  use  it  to  give  astringencv 
to  oils.  The  best  kind  is  the  heavy  one  whose  colour,  after 
the  peeling  off  of  the  bark,  appears  blood-red  or  purplish. 
It  is  compact,  of  fragrant  smell  and  of  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
There  is  another  kind  which  is  white,  thick,  rough  and  devoid 
of  smell ;  it  is  inferior  to  the  first. 


Galen  YI  (XI,  840)  :  Its  strength  [fol  30  r.  ]  is  hetero¬ 
geneous,  acrid,  pungent  and  heating,  while  in  others  it  is 
astringent  and  cooling ;  both  of  them  are  drying  and  useful 
against  putrid  ulcers. 

The  Author  :  Ddr  shishaghan  is  a  Persian  name  which  is 
called  in  Syriac  qisd  de-ndrdm  or  “  the  nard- wood ;  ” 

this  means  that  it  is  a  wood  which  smells  like  nard.  People 
use,  in  our  land  (Spain),  instead  of  it,  gulaq-wood 
written  with  gim  and  some  of  them  use  its  flower.  They 
are  mistaken,  as  the  ancients  said  expressly  that  al-gulaqd^J^^ 
is  a  wood  and  not  a  flower.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  al-gulaq  (spinous  broom),.  One  of  the  kinds  of  gulaq  is 
bad.  It  is  more  probable  (to  suppose)  that  that  is  the  kind 
which  Dioscurides  mentions  and  that  it  has  no  smell. 
Al-gulaq  (the  spinous  broom)  is  a  plant  with  many  kinds 

(varieties)  :  one  of  them  is  very  large,  and  most  of  its 
specimens  have  no  leaves.  There  is  another  kind  which  has 
narrow  and  small  leaves  between  the  spines,  like  the  small 
leaflets  of  myrtle.  All  the  kinds  have  yellow  flowers, 
some  of  them  with  fragrant  smell,  and  others  odourless. 
Some  develop  small  pods  in  which  are  seeds,  and  others 
produce  grains  like  those  of  juniper  (' ar'ar  J^j^)  and  are 
similar  to  it.  Acl-ddr  shishaghan  oUAaAjU!  js  one  0f  these 
kinds  which  are  quite  thorny  and  have  no  leaves  ;  it  has 
many  short  twigs  issuing  from  one  root.  It  branches  out 
if  it  were  a  basket  full  of  thorns  emptied  on  the  ground, 


(x)  Wellmann  reads  Nisyros  and  Syria  (ed.  Diosc.,  p.  26). 
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is  green  like  the  colour  of  cabbage-leaves,  and  its  twigs  are 
reddish,  inclined  to  purple.  It  is  aromatic.  There  is  another 
kind,  elevated  on  a  stem  which  has  thick  and  hard  wood, 
yellow  outside  and  red  inside,  of  a  perfumed  smell,  with  sharp, 
thin  and  solid  thorns  and  thin  twigs  which  branch  at  the 
top  of  its  stem.  The  plant  surpasses  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  in  the  intervals  between  the  thorns  there  are  very  thin 
leaves  or  golden-yellow  flowers  and  small  pods  (kharanb 
in  which  are  enclosed  three  grains  of  yellow  colour. 
It  grows  in  shady  mountains  under  trees,  and  the  grain  is 
strongly  aromatic.  It  is  finer  than  the  kind  mentioned 
above.  These  two  kinds  grow  mostly  on  the  shores.  This 
is  what  we  know  of  it  and  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
description  of  Dioscurides  and  other  ancient  authors.  Yunus 
ibn  Tamiin  (x)  however,  said  that  ad-ddr-shishaghdn,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  druggists  of  al-' Iraq  (Mesopotamia),  is  "the 
Egyptian  pomegranate- tree  it  has  yellow,  hard  and  aromatic 
wood  and  fruits  called  al-bul  jj>  a  and  its  interior  is  called 
The  pulp’  ( al-lubb  ).  It  is  a  remedy  which  confines  the 
bowels  and  is  useful  for  fevers. 


COMMENTARY 


The  name  ddr-shishaghdn  is  wrongly  spelt  in  many  dict¬ 
ionaries  and  Arabic  medical  books  ddr-sMsJia' an  oU-iu*  jta 
and  so  on  (omitting  the  point  of  the  letter  ghain  The 

name  is  partly  Persian  :  ddrJ^= wood,  and  sMshaghan 
the  plural  of  a  word  which  is  probably  derived  from  Turkish 
chichek  =  flower  ;  so  the  meaning  of  the  name  would 

be  “  wood  of  flowers.”  The  Arabian  physicians  identified 


(*)  This  is  probably  Yunus  al  Harrani  (jiyi-l  ^ y,  a  physician  (mentioned  by, 
Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'a,  11,  42)  who  emigrated  from  Mesopotamia  to  Spain  under  the  reign 
of  the  great  Caliph  'Abd  ar- Rahman  III;  none  of  his  writings  are  known  to  us. 

(2)  It  is  the  bael -fruit  (see  Art.  125,  p.  264  foil.). 
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this  plant  with  the  dojtaA,a&oi;  (aspdlathos)  of  Diosc;  Hunain  ibn 
Is-haq,  the  first  great  translator  of  his  Materia  Medica  ren¬ 
dered  the  Greek  name  in  Syriac  by  qisd  de-ndrdin,  i.e. 
“  nard  wood.’'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  drug  was  the 
odoriferous  wood  of  a  thorny  shrub,  but  the  real  identi¬ 
fication  offered,  and  still  offers,  some  difficulty.  Theophrastus 
and  Dioscurides  knew  the  plant  as  an  ingredient  for  perfumes. 

Pliny  (XXIV  Chap.  13)  speaks  of  the  thorn-plant  aspa- 
lathus  which  was  frequent  in  Spain  and  which  was  used  for 
perfumes  and  ointments.  The  Islamic  authors  gave  widely 
divergent  descriptions  of  the  drug  and  plant  which  they 
sometimes  called  a  tree.  The  European  botanists  of  the  XVIth 
century  stated  that  the  aspalathus-drug  had  disappeared 
from  the  drug-stores,  and  was  replaced  by  substitutes  (aloe- 
wood  and  sandal- wood),  The  first  to  describe  a  kind  of 
aspalathos  (found  on  the  Monte  Baldo  in  the  Italian  Alps) 
was  Giovanni  Pona.  Not  long  after  him,  the  famous  French 
botanist  Charles  de  kEcluse  described^)  three  other  kinds 
of  the  same  plant  from  Spain. 

In  modern  times,  Sprengel  thought  that  the  odoriferous 
aspalathos  of  Diosc.  could  be  Cytisus  laniger  or  Spartium 
viliosum  Vahl,  the  non-odoriferous  kind  Spartium  horridum 
Vahl  or  Cytisus  spinosus  Lam.  Fraas  identified  in  Greece 
the  first  kind  with  Genista  acanthoclada  and  the  second  with 
Caly cotome  villosa  Lk.  The  identification  of  the  aromatic 
kind  with  Caly  cotome  spinosa  (synonym  Cytisus  spinosus 
Lam.)  is  now  nearly  certain.  This  leguminosa  is  the  spinous 
cytisus  or  spinous  broom,  frequent  in  the  lands  round  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Africa. 

In  the  Oriental  literature,  the  foregoing  article  of  Ahmad 
al-Ghafiqi  is  of  great  importance  and  of  particular  interest. 
It  shows  the  author  again  as  an  independent  scholar  and  an 
excellent  observer,  well  initiated  in  the  botany  of  his  homeland , 


(x)  Caroli  Clusii  Atrebat.  Rariorum  aliquot  Stirpium  per  Hispanias  observatarum 
Historia.  Antverpise  1576,  p.  208  foil. 
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Spain.  Ibn  al-Baitar,  who  copied  from  GITs  book  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  Diosc.,  Galen  and  Is-haq  b.  Sulaiman,  omitted 
the  mention  of  Gh’s  own  article,  probably  because  he  was 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  matter  treated  in  it.  For 
we  must  not  forget  that  IB  left  Spain  (where  he  was  born 
at  Malaga)  in  his  younger  years  and  never  returned  thither 
afterwards.  IB  quotes,  instead  of  Gh’s  paragraph  on  dar- 
sMshaghan ,  parts  of  that  of  Idrisi  which  we  shall  discuss 
hereafter. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  identify  the  term  gulaq  J-A’r 
(probably  pronounced  in  Medieval  Spain  jaivlaq)  of  which 
Idrisi  formed  a  plural,  gawdliq  We  think  the 

explanation  is  that  the  word  is  an  Arabic  mutilation  of  the 
Latin  ulex.  This  name  was  mentioned  by  Pliny  (XXXIII 
Chap.  21)  as  of  a  rough  thorny  plant  growing  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  used  for  gold- washing.  Clusius  (l.c.)  mentioned 
that  the  second  kind  of  his  three  asjpalathus ’  was  called  in 
Spanish  aulaga,  and  this  latter  is  indeed,  still  to-day  the  name 
of  the  most  spinous  kinds  of  broom  ( Ulex  europaeus  L.  and 
others).  Their  leaves  are  like  thorns,  so  that  the  whole  plant 
seems  to  be  composed  entirely  of  thorns,  just  as  described 
by  al-Ghafiqi.  For  this  reason  we  translated  gulaq  by 
"  spinous  broom,"  many  plants  of  the  species  Ulex,  Sarotham- 
nus ,  Spartium ,  Calycotome ,  Adenocarpus  and  Cgtisus  being 
similar  to  it,  in  so  far  as  they  are  thorny.  Genista  horrida 
and  lusitanica  belong  to  the  same  group.  All  these  plants 
are  very  common  in  Spain,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Gh  observed  them  in  his  homeland. 

As  to  the  sayings  of  Yunus  al-Harrani  quoted  by  Gh,  they 
are  erroneous,  confusing  the  fruit  of  the  Egyptian  ”  pome¬ 
granate-tree  which  is,  in  reality,  the  name  of  the  Indian  iron 
wood-tree  ( Mesua  fei'rea  L .)  with  the  Indian  bael-tree.’  The 
name  qandul  is  explained  by  Idrisi  as  being  Berber  ; 

this  is  doubtful,  as  the  name  is  in  use  also  in  Syria.  Gh’s 
assertion  that  the  Berber  name  is  azaruy  is  more  probable, 
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according  to  Leclerc  who  heard  the  name  azezzu  in  Morocco!1). 
The  name  qandul  is  in  use  for  different  kinds  of  broom,  in 
Syria  as  well  as  in  the  West  of  the  Arabic-speaking  world. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  unknown.  In  view  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  given  by  Dozy  (II,  410)  we  are  tempted  to  explain  it 
as  a  mutilation  of  Latin  filipendula  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  suppo¬ 
sition.  Loew^  (ii,  424  foil.)  gives  another  explanation  of 
the  Persian  name,  and  hints  at  the  occurrence  of  Calycotome 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Dymock  (III,  355  foil.)  gives,  under 
the  names  of  dar-sMshaghdn ,  qandul  and  'ud  al-barq,  a  quite 
different  drug,  the  bark  of  Myrica  Nagi  Thunb a  Himalayan 
tree.  So  does  Schlimmer  (p.  389)  who  calls  the  drug  Myricce 
saqrridcc  Cortex. 

We  now  translate  the  paragraph  of  Idrisi  on  ddr-sMsha  an 
jLjqA  jb  (drUg  No.  217,  p.  99  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Istanbul  MS.)  :  it  is  much  longer  than  the  quotations  of  IB. 
The  foreign  names  are  very  much  corrupted  by  the  copyist. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 

'“It  is  Persian.  Dioscurides  mentioned  it  in  the  first 
book  and  called  it  aspalathos.  It  is  called  in  Indian  aflifus 
isfildlus  u* i n  Syriac  ndrun  (?), 

in  the  language  of  the  (present)  Syrians  'Man  (“sticks”), 

in  Arabic  'ud  al-barq  (“  -wood  of  lightning  ”),  in 

Latin  rdquqa  (?),  in  Berber  aqandul  and  in 

Spanish  buldq  (?).  It  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  gawdliq 
(spinous  brooms).  It  resembles  in  its  growth  that  of 
ar-ratam  Cj\  (Spanish  broom,  Spartium  junceum  S.),  except 
that  it  spreads  out  on  the  soil  and  does  not  stand  on  it 
higher  than  one  and  a  half  cubits.  It  has  thin  twigs  which 
are  hard  and  whose  sharp  tops  end  like  thorns.  On  its  twigs 
are  hidden  leaves,  remote  from  one  another,  which  are  hardly 
visible  to  the  observer.  It  has  pure  yellow  flowTers  of  fragrant 


(x)  Renatjd,  however,  (Trots  etudes  This  to  ire  de  la  medecine  arabe  en  Occident,  Hes- 
p^ris  1931,  p.  144)  thinks  that  the  correct  spelling  is  aruri,  as  given  by  some  MSS.  of  IB. 
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smell,  and  a  woody  and  black  root.  It  is  this  latter,  and 
also  the  flower  which  are  used  for  perfuming  oils.  If  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  touches  this  plant,  some  of  its  aroma 
sticks  to  it(1).  It  is  called  in  Africa  'ud  al-barq  Jjy 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga  in  Andalusia  dry  their  straw 
on  the  plant ;  for  it  is  very  abundant  there.” 

In  view  of  this  last  phrase,  it  appears  much  more  curious 
that  IB,  who  was  a  native  of  Malaga,  did  not  quote  this  part 
of  Idris!  s  paragraph.  The  latter  then  continues  about  the 
medicinal  properties  and  some  superstitious  uses  of  the  plant. 

Dawud  (L.,  293)  has  the  following  paragraph;  Ddr 
sMsha'an  is  a  Persian  name ;  it  is  called, 

“  lightning  wood  ”  (  ' ud  al-barq  )  because,  if  the 

lightning  or  the  rainbow  falls  on  it,  its  perfume  becomes 
purer  than  that  of  Indian  wood  (ud  hindi  i.e. 

aloe- wood).  It  is  called  in  our  land  (Syria)  4 4  Cambojian 
wood  ”  (ud  qamdri  ),  and  the  women  put  it  between 

their  clothes  in  order  to  perfume  them,  and  to  give  them  an 
orange  colour.  It  is  a  hard,  red  shrub  of  fragrant  smell, 
over  a  cubit  high,  thorny,  and  grows  in  the  mountains  ;  its 
flower  is  of  pure  yellow,  not  bound  to  any  special  time,  and 
preserves  its  strength  without  decay  . 55 

In  Persian  literature,  the  earliest  record  is  in  Abu  Mansur’s 
book  (p.  206)  ;  he  spells  the  drug  correctly,  ddr-sMsJiagiidn, 
identifies  it  with  Diosc.’s  aspalathos ,  gives  no  description  of 
the  drug,  but  attributes  to  it  many  nocive  properties,  e.g. 
abortion  and  damaging  of  bowels  and  spleen.  Achundow 
identifies  the  Persian  kind  with  Cytisus  lanigerus  D.C., 
(or  Caly cotome  villosa  LK.)  the  woolly  broom,  according  to 
the  publications  of  the  Dorpat  School  of  Pharmacology  (2). 

Biruni  has  a  long  paragraph  on  ddr  sMshaghan  in  which 
he  quotes  first  the  Persian  physician  al-Arrajani 


6)  This  phrase  is  mutilated  in  the  text ;  we  corrected  it  from  IB’s  quotation, 

(2)  Arbeiten  des  Pharmakolog.  Instituts  der  Universitat  zu  Dorpat  II  (1888),  p.  56. 


who  mentions  that  the  thick  and  thorny  wood  of  the  shrub 
is  used  by  the  druggists  in  perfuming  oils  ;  the  best  kind  is 
the  red  or  purplish  wood.  Biruni  then  quotes  Galen  and  the 
Syrian  author  Saharbokht  who  pretends  that  the 

drug  is  the  herb  of  the  Greek  (or  Celtic)  nard.  B.  adds  the 
following  remarks  :  “  I  found  in  an  anonymous  book  that 

it  was  the  root  of  the  Indian  nard — its  root  only — and  this 
is  more  correct,  as  it  is  called  in  Syriac  qisd  de-ndrdin,  as 
mentioned  in  chapter  shin  cP  under  'ud  sMshaghdn  oU-ta-1 

This  latter  section  of  the  book  is  unfortunately  missing  from 
the  Brussa  MS.  But  in  the  margin  of  the  foregoing  part  of 
Biruni’s  chapter  is  written  :  “  In  the  'Life  of  Constantine’ 

dar  sMshaghdn  is  the  balsam-wood,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 
the  aromatic  wrnod.”  According  to  his  habit,  Biruni  then 
makes  a  digression  on  a  kind  of  wood  called  ' ud  lagrabi('l) 
produced  by  an  evergreen  tree,  like  a  pomegranate- 
tree,  having  grains  of  the  size  of  chick-peas.  All  these  remarks 
prove  that  the  real  plant  was  unknown  to  Biruni  and  to 
most  of  the  authors  whom  he  quoted. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  6lgx6l1olQoq  ( aspdlathos ,  Theophr.,  Diosc.). 
epu(n'axr)7UTpov  ( erysiskeptron ,  Diosc.),  aoxyvvv  ( sphdgnon ,  Diosc.), 
StafrAov  (diaxylon,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  aspalathus,  ulex  (Pliny)  • 
Ar.  :  dar  sMshaghdn  oUAjA  ,  ddr  sMshaan 


A 


qandui  ^Jx-$  ,f ud  al-barq  'idan  0  Ay  (Syria,  Idrisi)’ 

'ud  qamdri  (Syria,  Dawud),  giilaq  (Gh., 

Idrisi,  Spain)  ;  Syriac  :  qisd  de-ndrdin  (Gh., 

Biruni),  qisd  de-sMshag  (Bar  Serapion  in  Loew  ID 

426);  Berber:  drzuy  (Gh.),  aruri  (IB);  Pers.  : 

ddr  sMshaghdn  .  Turk.  :  same  name  and  qirmizi 

sandal  aghaji  (Samy,  p.  157)  ;  Eng.  :  spiny 

broom,  spiny  cytisus  ;  Fr.  :  aspalat,  cytise  epineux,  genet 
epineux  ;  Germ.  :  dorniger  Stutzkelchginster,  Stechginster  ; 
Span.  :  aulaga  (generic  name). 
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334.  Dulb  Plane  -tree  (Platan us  orient alis  L.). 

(Led.  No.  875). 

Ibn  Samgun(1)  :  It  is  as-sinndr  .  Arabicised  Persian, 
wliile  the  original  name  is  chindr  jW  .  It  is  a  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  tree  with  dentate  (palmate)  leaves  like  those  of  the  vine. 
Its  wood  is  reddish- white,  and  has  a  soft  bark  which  is  very 
astringent  and  which  is  used  in  Cordova  for  tanning  hides  ; 
they  call  it  simply  “  the  bark  "  and  know  it  without  more 
ado. 

Ibn  'Imran  :  Its  bark  is  thick,  red  and  it  has  small,  loose 
and  light  yellow  flowers.  When  they  fall  oh  they  are  succeed¬ 
ed  by  reddish-yellow  grains  inclined  to  reddish  grey  like 
castor  seeds.  Most  of  it  grows  in  depressed  watered  plains(2) 
and  in  the  bottom  of  valleys. 

Diosc,  II  (79)  :  -lx~xvo;  ( platanos ).  Its  decoction  when 
drunk  is  useful  for  pains  in  the  eyes  as  compresses,  and  of 
the  teeth  (toothache)  by  rinsing  the  mouth  with  it,  and  against 
the  bite  of  venomous  insects. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  104)  :  The  decoction  of  the  bark  fibres 
of  this  tree  with  vinegar  is  useful  for  [  fol.  30  v  ]  toothache, 
and  its  nut(3)  with  grease  is  useful  for  burns.  The  dust  which 
sticks  to  its  leaves  is  most  harmful  to  the  trachea  if  inhaled, 
and  to  the  vision  and  hearing  if  it  falls  into  the  eye  and  ear  (4). 

COMMENTARY 

The  foregoing  chapter  was  very  much  abridged  by  Bar- 
hebraeus,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  left  out  GITs  own  remarks 
which  were  quoted  by  IB.  This  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  quote  Ibn  Samgun,  the  Hispano-Arabic  physician 


(1)  See  Introduction  No.  34,  p.  20. 

(2)  Gh’s  text  reads  shaghari  ,  IBL  text  sahdri  (“deserts”). 

(3)  Galen’s  original  text  reads  aotxio'.x  (sphairia  “  globular  fruits  ”)  which  is  more 
correct. 

(4)  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  missing  from  MS.  G. 
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and  botanist  who  saw  the  plane-tree  and  its  bark  near  and 
in  Cordova.  On  the  contrary,  IB  affirms  that  he  never  saw 
the  plane-tree  either  in  Spain  or  in  Morocco.  This  is  very 
strange,  for  again  it  shows  that  IB  did  not  possess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  home  land.  Ibn  al-'Awwam  who  lived  in 
Seville  a  short  time  before  IB,  gave  a  replete  paragraph  on 
the  plane-tree  (I,  373). 

The  oriental  plane-tree  (Platanus  orientalis  L .)  was  a  native 
of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
perhaps  during  the  wanderings  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  well 
known  to  Plato,  Theophrastus  and  other  Greek  authors,  and 
in  Italy  it  even  became  fashionable  to  plant  this  lofty  and 
beautiful  tree  amongst  other  expensive  adornments  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Julius  Caesar,  we  are  told 
in  one  of  Martial's  hymns,  planted  a  plane-tree  on  the  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir  in  Spain  (1).  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that 
the  tree  was  introduced  into  Spain  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

The  name  dulb  is  of  Semitic  origin  (Assyrian  dulbu, 

Loew  III,  66). 

The  plane-tree  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Ezekiel  XXXI,  8), 
under  the  name  of  (' armon ).  It  reaches,  in  Western 

Asia,  Mesopotamia,  etc.,  the  height  of  90  feet  and  has  a 
circumference  of  40 ;  famous  and  very  old  plane-trees  exist  in 
many  lands.  They  were,  in  former  times,  considered  sacred 
among  different  peoples.  The  medical  use  of  the  bark  and 
fruits  was  always  restrained.  Diosc’.s  and  Galen's  allega¬ 
tion  of  the  nocive  action  of  the  “  dust  ”  of  the  leaves  has 
been  revived  in  our  time,  even  in  polemics  in  English  and 
German  newspapers  (2).  The  harmful  character  of  the  tree 
seems,  however,  unproved. 


(1)  According  to  Victor  Hehn,  Cultivated  Plants  and  Domestic  Animals  in  their  Mi¬ 
gration  from  Asia  to  Europe.  Cheap  edition,  London  1891,  p.  221. 

(2)  J.  Sargeaunt,  The  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  of  Virgil.  (Oxford,  1920),  p.  101; 
Achundow,  in  Abu  Mansur,  p.  371. 


Among  the  Oriental  authors,  Biruni  failed  to  write  a  note 
on  the  plane-tree.  Abu  Mansur,  the  Persian,  repeats 
mostly  the  allegations  of  Dioscurides,  while  the  Persian  poets, 
like  those  of  the  Romans,  praise  its  beauty  and  the  shadow 
it  gives,  in  high  terms.  Idrisi  (p.  100),  who  must  have  seen 
the  tree  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  mostly  follows,  in  his 
description,  Ibn  'Imran,  as  also  do  several  other  authors. 

Abu  Hanifa  ad-Dinawari  (quoted  by  IB)  gives  the  Arabi- 
cised  Persian  name  sinndr  ,  and  for  the  biggest  plane- 
trees  the  name  dawk  which  simply  means  a  high  tree 
with  spreading  branches.  He  calls  it  al-aitham  f^'1 
and  this  name  is  indeed  given  as  a  synonym  of  didb 

O  J  J 

(“a  white  tree  that  grows  very  tall  ')  by  many  of  the  great 
Arabic  dictionaries  (1). 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (I,  373,  foil.),  as  mentioned  before,  speaks 
of  the  plane  not  only  as  a  wild  growing  tree,  but  also  as 
cultivated  in  Spain.  It  was  a  tree  that  did  not  require 
much  water,  but  grew  better  in  watered  and  depressed  land. 
The  wood,  burnt  as  fumigation,  was  said  to  kill  worms  and 
cockroaches  and  to  drive  away  bats.  IB  says  that  the  name 
sufaira  given  by  some  Hispano-Moorish  botanists 

to  the  plane-tree  designs  in  reality  the  barren  privet  (Rhamnus 
Alaternus  L.). 

Dawud  (I,  301)  says:  "  Dulb  is  called  al-ginar 
and  as-sinndr  and  ad-darrd  It  is  a  mountain 

and  river  tree  which  grows  near  the  water  to  a  great  height. 
I  saw  such  a  tree  that  could  shadow  about  twenty  horsemen 
at  a  time.  Its  leaves  are  like  fig-leaves,  but  narrower  and 
covered  with  down  on  one  side.  It  has  small  flowers  of 
yellowish-white  colour  succeeded  by  a  fruit  like  the  cypress- 
nut  ;  but  it  is  smaller  and  has  a  smell  like  tar,  though  weaker/’ 


(x)  Naficy  (II,  444)  erroneous]}7  gives  the  name  sapiddr  jl-L—  which  means  the  elm 
or  the  weeping- willow. 
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Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  nl&zcx. vo$  (platanos) ;  Lat.  :  platanus  ; 
Heb.  :  ' armon  ;  Ar.  :  dulb  s^*3,  sinndrJ r  aitham 

and  ' aitham  ad-darrd'  (Syria,  Dawud)  ;  Pers. :  chindr 

or  chanarJ chindl  or  ckandl  (Vullers)  ;  Turk.  :  chinar 
aghaji  <JtkTjk>.  anc[  the  Arabic  names  ;  Eng.  :  plane-tree  ; 
Fr.  :  platane  d’ Orient ;  Germ.  :  morgenlandische  Platane. 

£35.  Dardar  j^P,  Elm  Tree  (Ulmus  campestris  L.) 
and  others. 

(Led.  No.  861). 

The  Syrians  call  it  dardar  PP  ,  the  Andalusians  al-basham 
al-aswad  (1)?  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  'Iraq 

(Mesopotamia)  shagarat  al-baqq  Jr -]  (“the  gnat-tree  '). 

Ibn  Sina  (2) :  It  is  a  tree  on  which  grow  distended  cones 
( aqmd '  )  like  pomegranates.  In  these  cones  is  a  moisture 

which  is  transformed  into  gnats  (baqq  Ji)  ;  and  when  the 
cones  burst  the  gnats  come  out. 

The  Author  :  Baqq  Ji  ,  in  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants 
of  al-'Iraq,  is  the  name  of  the  mosquito  ( ba  ud 
or  a  small  gnat).  What  we,  in  Spain,  call  baqq  (bed  bug) 
they  call  al-angal  (3).  This  tree  is  known  in  our 

land  (Spain)  as  al-basham  al-aswad  A*  .  it  is  a 

great  tree  with  round  and  greenish-black  leaves  which  have 
notched  edges.  Its  wood  is  red  inclined  to  black. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  109)  :  Its  leaves  heal  fresh  wounds  and 
its  bark-fibres  are  more  cooling  (4)  and  more  astringent. 

Diosc.  I  (84)  :  tztsIsol  ( jptelea ),  i.e.  al-basham  al-aswad. 
Its  bark,  with  wine  or  cold  water,  purges  phlegm,  and  if  put 


( 1 )  Concerning  the  spelling  of  this  name,  see  Commentary. 

(2)  Bulaq  edition,  Vol.  1,  p.  293.  Ibn  Sina  extracted  from  Dioscurides. 

(3)  This  word  is  missing  in  nearly  all  the  dictionaries,  but  is  mentioned  in  Tag  (VIIL 
p.  127,  last  lines)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  biting  insects. 

(4)  In  the  Greek  text:  “more  bitter." 


on  broken  bones  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  of  its  root  or 
leaves,  it  accelerates  their  union.  The  moisture  which  is  in 
the  husks  of  its  fruit,  if  smeared  on  the  face,  makes  the  latter 
shine.  It  is  this  (moisture)  which,  when  dried  up,  gives 
birth  to  the  animals  which  resemble  gnats. 

COMMENTARY 

This  chapter  was  also  very  much  abridged  by  BH  who 
omitted  even  those  of  GITs  quotations  which  were  found  in 
IB‘s  chapter  on  the  elm.  Gh's  remarks  on  the  names  of  the 
tree  are  very  important,  for  they  correct  the  mistakes  which 
crept  into  the  identification  and  designation  of  the  elm-tree 
in  Oriental  works.  The  elm  ( Ulmus  camjpestris ,  australis , 
montana ,  etc.)  is  a  European  tree,  but  is  also  found  in  parts 
of  Asia.  The  pustules  which  are  mentioned  by  Ibn  Sina 
are  caused  by  the  sting  of  gall-lice  of  the  genus  Tetraneura 
Ulmi  or  Schizoneura  ;  these  red  or  yellow  pustules  are  some¬ 
times  very  abundant.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  was,  not  long 
ago,  a  medicinal  drug  ( Cortex  Ulmi  interior ,  Luerssen  II,  530). 

The  name  darddr  J’AP  is  Persian  and  has  the  same 
meaning  as  shagarat  al-baqq  viz .  “  gnat-tree  ”  or 

“  mosquito-tree.'’  The  Spanish-Arabic  name  is  spelt  by 
Gh,  in  three  different  places,  basham  aswad  ^  ,  while 
the  MSS.  of  IB  give  nasham  ^  and  cth  er  names.  Some  authors 
(IB  printed  edition  and  Dawud)  call  it  baqqam  aswad 
“  black  sappan.”  We  must  also  notice  that  the  name  darddr 
was  in  use,  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  regions,  for  the 
ash-tree.  Idrisi  (p.  199)  gives  the  Latin  synonym  fraxinus 
and  the  “ Frankish"  name  fardjina  (frene),  Maim.  (82)  in 
Spanish  frashino  (fresno)  ;  in  Syria  to-day,  the  name  darddr 
is  applied  to  the  ash-tree  only  (Berggr,  p.  851).  Compare 
Colin-Renaud’s  commentary  to  darddr  in  Tuhfa,  p.  53  (1). 


(x)  See,  moreover,  H.  DUCROS,  Note  «ur  le  darddr  ;  and  M.  MEYERHOF,  Le 
nom  darddr  ( orme  et  frene)  chez  les  Arabes.  Both  in  Bulletin  de  V lnstitut  d'Egypte, 
vol.  XVIII  (Le  Caire,  1936). 


The  Oriental  authors  do  not  add  much  to  the  description 
of  the  tree  by  the  Greeks.  Ibn  al-'Awwam  (I,  372  foil.) 
has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  the  darddr  which 
he  identifies,  however,  with  the  ash-tree,  as  he  describes  its 
typical  fruits  (Us an  al-dsfur  oU  ?  “bird’s  tongue  ”). 

Dawud  (I,  399)  gives  the  following  description  :  “  The  elm 

(darddr)  is  a  great  tree  with  yellow  flowers  and  thorny  leaves^ 
and  fruits  like  the  horns  of  oleander  (difld  ),  full  of  mois¬ 
ture  ;  when  they  ripen  there  come  out  from  them  gnats  (baud 
* 

),  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  “  the  gnat-tree  ” 
(shagarat  al-baqq )  and  al-baqqam  al-aswad  (1).”  Suwaidi 
(fob  77  r)  gives  as  a  “  Greek  ”  name  buqisd  ^fy,  which  seems 
to  be  Syriac,  and  as  the  name  of  its  fruit  sunbul  al-kalb 
^.63  (“  dog’s  nard  ”). 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  tztsKol  ( ptelea )  ;  Lat.  :  ulmus  ;  Ar.  : 
darddr  ,  shagarat  al-baqq  J basham  or  nasham  asivad 

t  &*  I  ^  .  t  - 

^  j i  (Spain,  Gh.),  baqqam  asivad  Pi  (Dawud,  IB) 

and  mutilations  of  this  name,  shagarat  al-ba'ud  l (Ma¬ 
ghrib),  buqisd  (Suwaidi);  for  other  names  see  Issa  (p.  1 85) 

and  Loew  (in,  415-419).  Pers.  :  darddr  soda 

(Vullers,  Steingass),  pashsha  khana  ,  pashsha  dar 

ja  aAs  ?  pashsha  ghal  ?  (2)  ddrwan  djjta  (Schlimmer), 

ndrwdn  dl?jk  (Vullers),  dirakht-i-narwan^-)J'^~^  (Schlimmer), 
and  the  Arabic  names  ;  Turk.  :  darddr  J^AP  ,  qara  aghaj 
eji  (“  black  tree  ”)  ;  Eng.  :  elm  (tree) ;  Fr.  :  orme ; 
Germ.  :  Ulme,  Buster,  Feldriister. 


336.  Dadin  ,  Judas-Tkee  (Cercis  Siliquastrum  L.) 
and  some  Vegetable  Matters. 

(Led.  Nos.  843,  844  and  2285). 

Dadin  also  called  dddi  . 


(l)  Dawud  probably  confused  baqq  (gnat,  bug)  with  baqqam  (sappan-woocp. 

(a)  All  these  terms,  given  by  Vdlt.ers  (367)  depend  on  the  Persian  word  pashsha 
ti.e.  gnat  ("  gnat’s  house,"  “gnat’s  tree,"  “gnat’s  cave”). 
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This  is  a  tree  known  in  our  land  (Spain)  under  this  name. 
It  is  a  great  tree  with  round  leaves  like  those  of  the  common 
mallow  (khubbdzi  except  that  they  are  more  compact, 

hard  and  smooth.  It  has  flowers  of  red  colour  which 
appear  in  the  spring  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  and 
which  accumulate  on  the  branches  until  the  latter  are  entirely 
covered  by  them  leaving  no  bare  part.  It  has  small  husks, 
as  long  as  a  finger,  in  which  are  sheltered  lentil-shaped  grains 
of  wine-red  colour.  Some  people  pretend  that  this  tree  is  the 
dddi  with  which  artificial  wines  (anbidha  ,  i.e.  date 
or  grape  wines)  are  fermented  in  the  'Iraq  (Mesopotamia). 
The  flowers  are  collected  and  put  into  the  beverage  in  order 
to  increase  its  intoxicating  power.  Its  flowers  are  also  eaten 
and  they  are  taken  as  dessert  so  long  as  they  are  fresh. 

Others  pretend  that  the  dddi  which  is  put  into  the  wine 
is  a  kind  of  grain  like  barley,  but  smaller,  longer  and  of  darkish 
to  black  colour  ;  it  is  not  bitter  in  taste.  In  Baghdad  it  is 
put  into  the  date  wine,  for  it  makes  it  stronger,  increases  its 
toxicity  and  prevents  its  becoming  sour.  This  was  mentioned 
by  Ibn  Sina  and  others. 

Others,  too,  took  it  for  the  black  pine- thistle  (1). 

Hunain(2)  said  that  Hypericum  (hayufdriqun 
is  the  same  as  dddi  rumi  c/JJ  (Greek  or  Romaic  dddi). 

Its  root  is  called  in  the  Berber  language  addd.  And  dddi 
are  also  lamps  (pine-torches')  which  are  made  from  its 
greasy  light  wood — like  that  of  certain  kinds  of  pine  trees — 
which,  on  account  of  its  greasiness,  is  easily  penetrated  by 
fire  and  used  instead  of  candlesticks  and  lamps.  These  lamps 
(pine-torches)  are  called  ad-dddi.  being  its  origin  in 

Greek,  baboq  ( tdtus  cr^^). 

Ad-dddi  is  also  the  purified  tar  which  is  equally  called  dddi. 

Ibn  Masawaih  :  Ad-dddi  is  cold  in  the  second  degree,  dry 
and  astringent. (*) 


(*)  See  No.  25,  p.  95.; 

(2)  See  Introduction  No.  13,  p.  12. 
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Another  Author  :  Ad-dddi  is  hot  and  dry ;  if  drunk  it 
causes  a  sensation  of  heat  and  redness  in  the  cheeks,  and 
vertigo. 

Al-Magusi  (x)  :  Its  best  kind  is  that  which  is  red,  fresh 
and  of  fragrant  smell.  It  is  cold  and  dry,  but  it  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  which  causes  acidity.  It  is 
astringent.  If  it  is  drunk  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms  with 
sugar,  it  is  useful  against  haemorrhoids. 

COMMENTARY 

The  name  dddin  is  not  found  in  any  Arabic  or 

Persian  treatise  on  pharmacology  except  in  our  own.  On 
the  contrary,  the  second  name  dddi  is  well  known,  but  is 
frequently  spelt  dadhi  Its  explanation  offered  hitherto 

great  difficulty,  but  the  present  article  of  Gh  gives  for  the 
first  time  a  plausible  one.  His  clear  botanical  description 
allows  an  exact  identification  of  the  plant  in  question.  Apart 
from  this,  the  term  dddi  was  in  use  for  various  other  things, 
as  explained  by  Gh.  In  XB’s  book,  the  chapter  on  dddi, 
(No.  843)  contains  only  the  description  of  a  grain,  probably 
the  lichen  Lecanorci  esculenta  (see  above  No.  222),  following 
Ibn  Sina  and  c All  ibn  al-'Abbas  al-Magusi,  the  two  Persian 
authors.  Had  IB  reproduced  Gh’s  article  the  identification 
of  the  drug  in  question  would  have  been  fixed  a  long  time 
ago. 

The  description  given  by  Gh  is  applicable  to  the  Judas- 
tree,  the  leguminosa  Cercis  Siliquastrum  L.,  which  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  Southern  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  including 
Persia.  It  is  a  tree  of  6-7  metres  in  height,  with  round 
leaves  and  beautiful  purplish  flowers  which  break  out  from  the 
wooden  branches  apart  from  the  leaves.  The  European  name 
comes  from  the  legend  that  Judas  had  hanged  himself  on  this 
tree,  which  is  frequent  in  Palestine(2).  The  leaves  are  eaten  in 

(x)  See  Introduction  No.  27,  p.  17. 

(2)  Ten  other  kinds  of  trees  were  said  to  be  those  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself, 
e.g.  the  willow,  birch,  fig-tree  tamarisk,  sycamore-fig-tree,  etc.  (Loew  IT,  p.  407). 
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Europe  as  salad,  the  buds,  which  have  an  acrid  juice,  as  a 
substitute  for  capers.  There  is  no  medical  use  known  for  the 
plant  in  Europe.  We  found  in  the  above-mentioned  book 
of  Charles  de  l,Ecluse(1)  a  good  description  and  a  wood-cut 
figure  of  this  tree  under  the  Latin  name  Siliqua  silvestris, 
and  the  Spanish  name  algarrobo  loco  (“  wild  carob").  He 
says,  moreover,  that  the  Moorish  inhabitants  of  Granada — - 
probably  the  remaining  descendants  of  the  Arabic  domina¬ 
tion — call  it  Bit ;  this  may  be  a  mutilation  of  dddin  or  dddi. 
T3ie  use  of  the  dddi-grains  for  fermenting  date  and  grape  wine 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  Mohammedan  medical  writers,  from  Ibn 
Sina  in  the  Xtli  century  down  to  Dawud  al-Antaki  in  the 
XYItli  century.  Ibn  al-'Awwam  (I,  303  foil.)  speaks  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  dadi- tree  in  Spain.  Clement  Mullet 
supposed  that  this  could  refer  to  the  Judas-tree. 

The  same  tree  is  mentioned  by  Persian  authors  and  also 
by  Ibn  al-Baitar  under  the  name  of  argawan  which 

is  the  Arabic  spelling  of  Persian  arghawan  .  Vullers 

(I,  81)  identifies  it  with  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  argemon, 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  Loew  (II,  407)  does  not 
know  any  Hebrew  or  Syriac  name  of  the  tree.  The  word 
arghawan  denotes,  however,  in  Persian,  purple  colour,  with 
the  adjective  arghawam  (purple- coloured).  These 

designations  are  evidently  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  Cercis - 
blossoms.  Articles  on  arghawan  exist  in  many  Persian  and 
Arabic  treatises  on  pharmacology.  The  most  instructive 
is  found  in  Biruni's  unedited  drug-book  (MS.  of  the  Library 
pi  Brussa,  Asia  Minor).  It  reads  as  follows  (2)  : 

“  Argawan.  Hamza  (3)  says  :  It  is  the  Arabicised 
form  of  (Persian)  arkawdn  (pronounced  argawan)  ; 


(!)  Caroli  Clusii  Atrebat.  Rariorum  aliquot  Stirpium  per  II  i  s  pa  n  i as  observat.arum 
Hidoria.  Antverpiae,  1576,  p,  42  foil. 

(2)  We  reproduce  this  interesting  passage  in  the  margin  of  the  Arabic  text. 

(3)  Hamza  al-Isfahani  J, ' aj*-  ,  a  famous  Persian  historian  and  philologist 
of  tbe  Xth  century  a.d. 


a  tree  with  red  florescence.  It  is  called  dadharwdn  oljjLSta 
and  according  to  another  manuscript  ddrarwdn  (1). 

What  we  know  about  it  is,  that  it  is  a  lofty  tree,  that  its  flowers 
grow  close  together,  are  of  pure  red  colour  inclined  to  purple 
and  a  pleasing  sight.  It  has  no  other  fruit  than  that  by  which 
the  kind  is  propagated,  viz.  the  wild  kind.  This  is  the  colour 
of  clothes  which  was  in  bygone  times  exclusively  used  by  the 
Caesars  (Roman  Emperors)  and  forbidden  to  others.  Lin¬ 
guists  apply  it  (the  name  arghawdn)  to  anything  which  is 
deep  red.  It  is  said  that  the  dddhi- tree  has  some 

likeness  to  it ;  but  this  name,  viz.  arghawdn ,  is  better  known 
to  us  than  (that  of)  the  dddhi- tree.” 

iVmong  the  scholars  of  the  Western  Islamic  world,  Idrisi, 
Gh’s  contemporary,  gives  the  best  description  of  the  tree.  He 
apparently  never  saw  the  haricot-like  pods  of  the  plant. 

He  says  (p.  104  of  the  Istanbul  MS.)  :  “  Dddhi .  It  is 

the  fruit  of  a  tree  like  a  mulberry-tree,  great  and  overhanging. 
It  has  purplish  flowers  of  intense  colour  and  fragrant  smell 
which  are  succeeded  by  blackish  barley-shaped  grains  of  bitter 
taste ;  they  are  pounded  and  put  into  date  wine,  in  Baghdad 
and  the  'Iraq,  to  perfume  it.” 

Dawud  (I,  293)  (2)  gives  a  shorter  account,  but  adds  that 
dddi  is  the  grain  from  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  mountains 
of  Persia,  that  the  grain  is  gathered  at  the  end  of  autumn 
and  loses  its  active  faculties  after  four  years.  At  another 
place  he  describes  argawdn  (I,  80)  without  realising  that  it 
is  the  same  tree  as  dddi. 

As  to  the  name  dddi  rumi  it  is,  as  told  by  Gh, 

an  identification  made  by  Hunain  ibn  Is-haq  in  his  first 
translation  of  Diosc.’s  Materia  Medica ,  with  the  Hyperikon (*) 


(*)  Probably  misspellings  of  ddr-i-arghawdn  jta  ,  i.e.  Judas-tree. 

(2)  In  the  printed  Cairo  text  dan  ,  mistake  of  the  copyist  or  printer. 


Unto  Him  who  has  revived  the  Cultures  of  the 

PHARAOHS  &  ARABS 

after  their  Extinction  :  to  Him  who  protects 

SCIENCES  &  ARTS; 

The  GUARDIAN 

of  the  Actual  Renaissance  in  Egypt ; 

Unto  our 

KING  8i>  LIEGE 

H.  M.  FUAD  THE  FIRST 

We  humbly  dedicate  this  our  Booh  as  a  Sign 

of  LOYALTY  8£>  SUBMISSION  to 
His  AUGUST  MAJESTY 


MAX  MEYERHOF 


GEORGY  SOBHY 
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of  Diosc.  We  shall  treat  this  question  in  the  next  section 
(Letter  Ha  *,  hayufanqun  Vol.  II.). 

Concerning  the  other  applications  of  the  name  dddi,  Maim. 
(fol.  81  v )  says,  like  Gh,  :  “  Dadhi  al-qatran  o\J^\ 

is  the  pure  tar.”  The  other  meaning  of  dddi,  viz.  pine  torch, 
is  evidently  derived,  as  explained  by  Gh,  from  Greek  :  the 
term  fixi;  gen.  Sa-SLc  (dais,  daidos)  or  Sz;  gen.  (das, 

dados )  is  derived  from  (daio,  to  kindle)  and  designates 
a  fire-brand  or  pine  torch. 

Synonyms  for  Cercis  siliquastrum  L.  :  Gr.  :  xepxfc  (kerkis, 
Theophr.)  ;  Lat. :  cercis  (Medieval) ;  Ar. :  dadinu. (Gh .),dddi 
dddhi  argawdn  ;  Pers.  :  arghawan 

ddr-i-argh  awdn  (Biruni)  ;  Turk.:  erghevan  aghaji 

j \jpj\  •  Eng.  :  Judas-tree  ;  Fr. :  gamier  commun,  arbre  de 
Judee ;  Germ.:  gemeiner  Judasbaum ;  Span.:  algarrobo  loco. 

231.  Dawm  ^  ,  Doum-palm-fruit  (of  Hyphaene  The¬ 
baic  a  Mart.). 

(Led.  No.  967). 

Abu  Hanifa  :  It  is  al-muql  JA'.  It  is  a  tree  from  which 
shoot  off  palm  leaves  (kirns  like  those  of  the  date-palm, 

and  its  bracts  (afnan  tiW)  grow  equally  like  those  (of  the 
date-palm)  ;  on  them  grow  the  fruits  (muql  J^).  Its  palm 
leaves  are  called  at-tufi  ;  they  are  compact  and  strong, 
so  that  mats  and  ropes  are  made  of  them.  Its  fruit  is  called 
al-muql  JAl,  when  fresh  al-baJiushaq  and  when  dried 

al-khashi  ;  its  twigs  are  called  al-khashul  jnr 

Another  Author  :  Its  fruit  is  astringent  [fol.  31  r],  con¬ 
fining  the  bowels,  its  pith  (gummar  J^)  is  drying,  a  little 
nourishing,  difficult  of  digestion  and  strengthening  the  stomach. 
If  cooked  and  fried  its  digestive  powers  are  increased  and  its 
harm  is  diminished. 
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COMMENTARY 

Dawm  rv  at  the  present  time  pronounced  dom,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Egyptian  doum  palm-tree  (Hyphaene  thebaica 
Mart.,  modern  botanical  synonyms  in  Issa,  p.  97,  2p  The 
tree  itself  bears  in  Arabic  the  same  name.  It  is  a  palm-tree 
characteristic  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  but  found  as  far 
North  as  the  Sinai- Peninsula  and  the  Oasis  of  Siwa  in  the 
Lybian  Desert.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  diehotomously  bran¬ 
ched  trunk  and  its  brown-polished  pear-shaped  fruit,  a  nut 
which  has  a  spongy  shell  and  a  very  hard  stony  kernel.  The 
fibres  of  the  pericarp  (“  sarcocarp  ”)  are  impregnated  with 
sugar  and  contain  a  sweetish  pulp  which  has  a  taste  of  ginger¬ 
bread,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  nuts  are  frequently 
found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  and  that  of  the  Pharaoh 
Tut-Ankh-Amon  contained  many  baskets  full  of  them.  They 
are  to-day  a  bazaar  drug  in  Cairo — a  fact  which  escaped  the 
attention  of  Ducros  who  omitted  the  mention  of  this  drug 
in  his  list.  The  ancient  Egyptian  and  Coptic  names  of  this 

drug  are  :  ^  mama ,  the  tree,  A  ^  A  ^  o  kw  kw 

(qu  qu)  the  fruit ;  futmtenoTme,  Notts',  kcotk. 

The  supposed  resin  of  the  doum  palm(1)  was  for  a  long 
time  in  use  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  remedy,  Its  Arabic 
name  muql  J**  corresponds  to  Greek  pSsTMov  ( bdellion )  (the 
doum  resin  is  called  in  Arabic  muql  makki  SA  “  muql 
from  Mecca  55 ),  and  so  its  medicinal  name  in  Europe 
was  Bdellium  aegyptiacum — not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Bdellium  africanum  and  indicum ,  from  different  kinds  of 
Balsamodendron.  Theophr.  (11,6,9  and  IV,  2,7)  mentioned 
the  doum  palm  under  the  name  of  x.ouxAoopov  ( koukiophoron ), 
and  Pliny  (XIII,  38  and  62)  described  it  as  cud  (2),  while * (*) 


(1)  Probably  the  gum  of  Balsamodendron  africanum  Engl. ! 

(*)  This  name  is  evidently  derived  from  Egyptian  ququ. 
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Diosc.  did  not  mention  it.  Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  the 
leaves  of  doum  for  household  mats,  etc. 

Ibn  Sida,  the  author  of  the  early  Arabic  dictionary  al- 
Mukhassaso (Xth  century  a.d.)  writes  a  whole  chapter 
on  dawm  (Bulaq  Edition,  Vol.  XI,  p.  136  foil.)  and  gives  many 
Arabic  names  for  the  tree  and  its  products  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Issa  (p.  97).  Ibn  as-Sikkit  and  other  Arabic 
philologists  give  for  the  fruit  the  name  of  waql  besides 
muql  d-k.  There  are  many  names  for  the  leaves  of  the  doum 
palm  which  are  used  for  mats,  curtains  and  baskets. 

The  Persian  authors  did  not  know  the  doum  nut  and  resin. 
The  Arabic -writing  physicians  only  repeated  Abu  Hanifa 
ad-Dinawari's  article  which  was  quoted  by  Gh.  It  is  curious 
that  IB,  Suwaidi,  Maimonides  and  Dawud,  who  all  lived  in 
Egypt,  did  not  write  in  detail  about  this  very  Egyptian  tree 
and  its  fruit. 

InAVestern  North  Africa,  the  name  of  dawm  is  applied  to 
the  dwarf  palm  Chamaerops  humilis  L.  The  gum  of  the 
real  doum  is  known  in  Morocco  as  khashdl  JlA*-  ( Tuhfa 
No.  61 ).  There  are  other  kinds  of  Hyphaene  in  Central  Africa, 
equally  furnishing  gingerbread-like  fruits ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  known  to  the  old  Arab  scholars. 
As  to  the  terms  for  leaves,  fruit  and  gum  given  by  Abxv  Hanifa, 
they  are  missing  in  the  Arabic  dictionaries  and  may  be  of 
Nubian  or  Sudanese  origin. 

Synonyms  :  Eg. :  ^  ^  ^  ( mama )  the  tree,  n  ^  n  ^  ° 

{kw  kw)  the  fruit;  Copt.:  ftemteKOTR,  the  tree,  Notts', 
kottk  the  fruit ;  Gr.  :  *ou>u6<popov  (SevSpov)  ( koukiophoron 
dendron,  Theophk..)  ;  Lat.  :  euci  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  dawm , 
dom  fJA  shagarat  al-muql  ' ilb  (South  Arabia, 

Loew  II,  303 )(1) ;  for  other  names  see  Issa,  p.  97  ;  Pers.  and 


(x)  Ethelberfc  Blatter  ( Flora  of  Aden,  Calcutta  1914.  p.  348)  gives  as  an  Arabic 
name  in  use  in  Egypt  mama  ;  this  is  an  apparent  confusion  with  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  name. 


o 
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Turk.  :  dum  ;  Eng.  :  Egyptian  doum  palm,  gingerbread 
tree  ;  Fr.  :  doum,  palmier  doum,  cucifere  thebaique  ;  Germ. : 
agyptisehe  Dumpalme. 


338.  Dukhn  df*0,  Great  Millet,  Black  Millet,  Bristle- 
Grass,  etc.  (Andropogon  Sorghum  Brot.,  Sorghum,  Pennise- 
turn,  Setaria,  etc.). 

(Led.  No.  858). 

Diosc.  II  (98)  :  ’EX’jyo;  ( elymos ).  It  is  less  nourishing 
than  the  millet  (gdivcirs  see  above  No.  201)  and  less 

astringent. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  875)  :  This  is  a  kind  of  cereal,  and  is  like 
millet  in  appearance  ;  its  faculties  are  also  similar,  except 
that  its  nourishing  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  millet. 

COMMENTARY 

Considering  the  great  number  of  millet-like  cereals  and 
their  varieties,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the  elymos  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  dukhn  of  the  Medieval  Arabs.  Sir  Arthur 
Hort,  the  translator  of  Theophr.,  takes  elymos  (or 
melinos)  for  the  Italian  bristle-grass  {Setaria  italica  Beauv.) 
which  was  found  in  European  prehistoric  sites  and  tombs, 
(Hungary,  North  Italy,  etc.).  It  is  much  cultivated  in  modern 
times  in  the  lands  of  the  Far  East  and  in  India  The  same 
identification  is  proposed  by  Clement-Mullet  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ibn  aI-'Awwam’s  “  Agriculture,5 5  for  the  name  dukhn. 
This  name  was  in  use,  in  the  Arabic  botanical  treatises,  for 
Andropogon  Sorghum  Brot.,  for  Panicum  miliaceum,  Penicilla- 
ria  Pluckenetii  A.Br.  (Issa,  p.  136)  and  Pennisetum  spicatum 
Kcke.  According  to  Schweinf.  (P.  59)  it  is  this  latter  plant 
which  is  called  dukhn  in  our  days  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan,  while  in  Syria  the  name  dukhn  is  applied  to  Setaria 
italica. 
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In  Ancient  Egypt  cereals  corresponding  to  the  dukhn 
of  our  time  were  unknown.  What  is  called  dukhn  at  present 
in  Africa  and  in  most  of  the  botanical  treatises  of  our  time, 
is  Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.  ( Penicillaria  spicata  Willd.). 
It  is  a  typical  cereal  of  dry  climates,  and  much  more  nourish¬ 
ing  than  other  kinds  of  millet.  Some  authors  thought  that 
this  plant  was  identical  with  Assyrian  duhnu,  Hebrew  dohan 
(Loew  I,  739),  suggesting  that  it  may  be  of  Mesopotamian 
and  not  of  African  origin. 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (I,  74  foil.)  treats  of  the  cultivation  and 
panification  of  dukhn  in  Spain  ;  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make 
bread  of  most  of  the  kinds  of  millet.  Idrisi  (I,  p.  101)  de¬ 
scribes  the  difference  between  dukhn  (elymos)  and  gdwars 

jW*  ( kenchros ),  in  that  the  panicle  of  the  former  is  coherent 
— which  is  in  accordance  with  Pennisetum  typhoideum — while 
the  latter  has  a  branching  raceme  or  panicle.  In  other  Oriental 
authors  we  did  not  find  any  description  helping  a  better 
identification  of  dukhn. 

Synonyms:  Copt.:  ?  ;  Assyrian:  duhnu ;  Heb. : 

dohan  )rn;  Gr.  :  e'Auyo;  (elymos),  yCk^oc  ( melinos ,  Theophr.), 
yOd'rn  ( meline ,  Diosc.,  Galen)  ;  Lat.  :  panicum  (Pliny^)  ;  Ar.  . 
dukhn  fir*0  ;  Pers.  :  same  name  and  gdwars  lPj  ;  Turk.  : 
qaraja  ddri  ^  ,  suret  ddrisi  Oj jevaz  dan 

(Handjeri,  III,  p.  10)  ;  Eng.  :  black  millet  and 
bristle  grass;  Er.  :  panic,  millet  noir ;  Germ.:  Negerhirsa 
Rispenhirse,  Borstenhirse. 

339.  Bulla"  ,  Water-Melon  (Citrullus  vulgaris 
Schrad.)  and  its  varieties. 

(Led.  No.  304,  bittikh  hindi  jJa*). 

Build '  £ y J  is  the  water-melon  of  Sind(x)  and  India.  It  is 
cold,  moist,  consistent,  very  slow  of  assimilation,  extinguishing 


C1)  The  Lower  Indus  Valley. 
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heat  in  the  stomach  and  generating  thick  and  dry  blood  and 
moist  phlegm. 


COMMENTARY 

Dulld '  is  the  Arabic  name  of  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  water-melon  (bilMkh  in  the  Western  lands  of  the 

Islamic  world  (Spain,  Morocco,  etc.).  Maim.  (No.  98)  says  : 
“  Dulld '  is  the  Palestinian  water-melon,  and  is  also  called 
Syrian  or  Indian  water-melon.  The  common  people  of 
Egypt  call  it  “  the  green  water-melon  55  (al-battikh  al 
akhdar  ).”  This  is  the  common  water-melon 

(Citndlus  vulgaris  Schracl.)  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
in  Egypt  alone(see  Xssa,  p.  50  foil.),  with  green  peel,  blood-red 
pulp  and  black,  white  or  light-brown  seeds.  The  drier  and 
hotter  April  and  May  are,  the  sweeter  and  juicier  it  grows. 
The  French  name  pasteque  is  derived  from  modern  Arabic 
battiJch.  The  native  land  of  the  fruit  is  probably  South  Asia, 
perhaps  the  sunny  and  well-watered  Lower  Indus  Valley  f1).. 
The  Persian  name  of  the  water-melon,  hinduwdna 
indicates  its  origin  from  India.  The  seeds  of  the  water-melon 
are  used  everywhere  in  the  Orient  as  an  aliment  and  a  remedy. 
About  the  different  Indian  kinds  and  their  uses  see  Dymock 
(II,  p.  64).  The  medieval  cultivation  of  the  water-melon 
(dulld’)  in  Spain  was  described  by  Ibn  al-'Awwam  (I,  221  foil.) . 

The  water-melon  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  classi¬ 
cal  Greek  period  ;  Theophr.  and  Dioscurides  do  not  mention 
it.  Oribasius  (IVth  century  a.d.)  and  the  Byzantine  phy¬ 
sician  Simeon  Seth  first  speak  of  it  under  the  name  of 
(melopepon,  i.e.  “  apple-melon  ”).  This  name  was  already 
known  to  Pliny.  Among  the  Arabic- writing  authors,  ar-Razi 
(Rhazes),  in  his  book  “  On  the  Utility  of  Aliments  and  the 


0)  See  the  foregoing  note  and  V.  Hehn  ( Cultivated  Plants  and  Domestic  Animals  in 
their  Migration  from  Asia  to  Europe.  London,  1891),  p.  239. 
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Prevention  of  the  Harm  They  Cause”  (x),  recommends  strongly 

die  water-melon  as  an  aliment  and  a  remedy  for  high  fevers. 

♦ 

[drisi  (p.  106)  gives  the  Persian  name  kharbuz  a 

Hebrew  name  baku'uth  (probably  a  misspelling), 

an  East  Turkish  name  qash  qard  Sj*  jr3  ( Icharpuz ?)  and  a 

w  ^ 

Turkish  name  shattd  He  mentions  that  in  his  time 

(Xllth  century  a.d.)  the  water-melon  was  much  cultivated 
in  Egypt.  IB  quotes,  besides  ar-Razi,  at-Tamimi  and  Masih 
ibn  Hakam,  all  of  whom  speak  about  the  qualities  of  several 
other  kinds  of  melons  and  water-melons.  Dawud  (I,  103  foil.) 
has  a  long  and  learned  article  on  melons  and  water-melons. 
Concerning  the  latter  which  he  calls  bittikh  akhdar 
(“  green  melon  ”)  he  says  :  “  Its  best  kind  is  that  which  is 

striped,  and  in  which  the  stripes  join  together  at  the  root 
of  the  fruit  at  one  point,  and  that  which  is  spotted,  shining 
and  hard.  The  worst  kind  is  that  which  is  soft  and  smooth. 
The  Indian  water-melon,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  to 
which  belongs  that  kind  which  is  called  in  Egypt  al-mdivi 
(“the  watery”),  is  undoubtedly  the  best  kind  of 
vrater-melon.  It  stops  putrefaction  (in  the  intestines)  at 

once,  and  roots  out  fevers .  Next  to  it  in  value  is 

ol-abbdsi  which  is  known  in  our  land  (Syria)  as  “the 

Ethiopian  ”  (  al-habasJu  but  inferior  to  both  is 

al-higdzi  (from  Higdz  in  Western  Arabia).  The  latter 

is  small  and  very  sweet,  and  is  called  al-hagab  l  The 
kind  brought  from  Turkey  is  a  hard  one,  reddish  in  its 

interior,  split  up  like  sugar,  but  difficult  of  digestion  . ” 

Then  follow  many  advices  about  the  application  in  medicine 
of  the  different  kinds  of  these  fruits. 

The  fried  pippins  of  the  water-melon  are  sold  everywhere 
in  Egypt,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Ducros. 


tv 
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Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  ynloTzeTzw  ( melopepon ,  Hellenistic,  Ori- 
basius)  ;  Lat.  :  same  name  (Pliny)  ;  Syriac  :  pettihd( 1)  KITDD 
(Loew  I,  552)  ;  Ar.  :  dulla  (Magbrib,  Gh.,  Xdrisi), 

bittikh  hindi  g)**,  bittikh  sindi  ,  bittikh 

shdmi  jj2!,  jJ2!  (Maim.),  b.  mdwiS^ 

(Egypt,  Dawtud  );  for  other  names  see  Issa  (p.  50)  ;  Pers.  : 
hinduwdna ,  hindiwdna  tarbuz  J.J  and  tarbuz  Sy.J 

(Vullers  XX,  1476),  kharbuz-i-hindi  (Vullers  II, 

686)  ;  Turk.  :  qarpuz  ,  fejj  (Avni,  p.  449),  and  the 
Arabic  names  ;  Eng.  :  water-melon  ;  Fr.  :  pasteque  (derived 
from  Arabic  batlikh)  ;  Germ.:  Wasser  me  lone ;  Span.:  melon 
de  agua  ;  in  some  parts  of  Spain  the  name  sandia  seems 
to  be  a  remainder  of  Arabic  bittikha  sindiyya 
(Sindian  water-melon). 


840.  Dabidariya  J  J-Vd  Bastard  Cedar  ?  (Erythroxylon 
monogynum  Roxb.). 

(Led.  No.  849). 

Agriculture  :  This  is  an  Indian  herb  with  a  burning  taste 
growing  on  a  woody  but  not  sappy  stem  ;  on  the  stem  grow 
shoots  like  branches,  moist  and  reaching  the  height  of  one 
cubit.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  buphthalmum  ( bahdr 
jV:,  Anthemis  arvensis  L.)  and  are  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
During  spring  there  grows  on  it  a  nut  (fruit)  like  that  of 
cotton,  without  being  preceded  by  leaves  (2).  Inside  it  are 
grey  round  seeds  which  are  used  in  cooking.  It  is  fragrant 
but  has  a  burning  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  Its  wood  is 
used  as  tooth-picks,  and  is  useful  to  the  gums.  Its  odour 
is  like  that  of  savin  (abhul  Jr'  )  except  that  it  is  weaker. 
It  is  suitable  to  sufferers  from  plegia,  facial  paralysis  and  gout  ; 
it  is  sometimes  eaten  with  milk. 


(1)  The  Arabic  bittikh  is  derived  from  this  Aramaic  name. 

(a)  IB’s  text  reads  :  “  By  flowers  ”  which  is  probably  more  correct. 
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COMMENTARY 

Nobody  has  been  able,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  identify 
this  name,  dabidariya  .  The  likeness  of  it  to  dabidar 

j'AA  the  Perso- Arabic  name  of  the  Himalayan  cedar-tree 
(deodar,  from  Sanscrit  deva-daru ),  led  us  to  look  for  an 
Indian  shrub  with  cedar-like  qualities.  We  found  the 
bastard-cedar  (also  called  red  cedar  or  bastard  sandal),  Erytli- 
roxylon  monogynum  Roxb.,  which  is  a  shrub  with  a  woody 
stem,  pale  bark  and  cuneate  obovate  leaves.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian  hills  and  of  Ceylon,  and 
may  have  reached  the  Islamic  World  by  sea.  It  is  still 
called  in  Tamil  language  tevadarum  or  devadarum.  Dymock 
(I,  242)  wrote  about  it  the  following  note  :  “  The  leaves  of 

this  plant  are  refrigerant,  and  were  largely  eaten  during  the 
famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  1877,  by  the  natives  of 
several  districts  where  it  grew  wild  in  abundance ;  it  was  thought 
probable  that  they  might  be  found  to  contain  an  alkaloid  with 
properties  similar  to  those  which  are  obtained  from  Erytli- 
roxylon  Cocci” (1).  This  was  not  confirmed,  but  a  bitter  and 
tonic  alkaloid  was  found  which  “  may  have  mitigated  the 
pangs  of  hunger/'  The  bark  is  still  used  as  a  tonic  in  the 
Madras  district.  The  wood  is  fragrant  and  has  a  cedar-like 
smell,  whence  come  its  native  and  English  names. 

We  think  that  all  this  is  well  in  accordance  with  the  para¬ 
graph  of  the  “  Agriculture 55 (2)  quoted  by  Gh.  Only  the 
description  of  the  fruit  is  not  quite  suitable,  as  the  fruits  of 
the  Erythroxylaceae  are  generally  very  small  and  have  only 
one  or  two  seeds.  The  tonic  qualities  of  the  leaves  may  have 
been  discovered  very  early  by  Indian  medical  men,  and  that 
explains  its  use  for  paralytic  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 


(*•)  This  is  the  American  relative  of  our  plant,  and  the  producer  of  natural  cocaine. 

(2)  This  is  probably  the  “  Nabataean  Agriculture  ”  by  Ibn  Wahshiyya.  See  our 
Introduction  No.  24,  p.  15. 
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We  did  not  find  the  name  dabidaryd  in  the  drug  lists  of  other 
Arabic  or  Persian  physicians,  except  in  Mir  Muhammad 
Husain’s  Makhzan  al-Adwiya  *  Its  name  has 

certainly  come  from  India,  through  the  Persian  and  Syrian 
languages,  and  been  used  in  its  Syriac  form  in  Ibn  Wah- 
shiyya’s  “  Nabataean  Agriculture.” 

241.  Duaghriya  or  Dawaghriya  ,  Undetermined. 

(Led.  No.  968,  duwdyd  aghriya 

Agriculture  :  It  is  a  stem  which  grows  between  rocks 
and  in  barren^)  and  hard  soil.  It  reaches  the  height  of  a 
span,  is  solid  inside  and  green  but  a  little  inclined  to  yellowish. 
It  bears  on  its  top  four  quadrangular-shaped  leaves,  whitish- 
green,  and  over  them  grows  something  inside  which  are  seeds, 
without  a  flower.  It  has  fragrant  smell.  It  is  good  for  the 
stomach,  diuretic  and  laxative,  if  taken  raw  and  not  boiled, 
[t  is  a  good  corrective  for  soaps. 


COMMENTARY 

The  name  dawaghriya  or  dawdya  aghriya  V-° 

as  it  is  spelt  by  IB,  is  probably  of  Greco-Syriac  origin  (*yp ix 
agria—u  wild  ”).  In  spite  of  the  rather  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion,  no  identification  of  the  plant  in  question  has  been 
possible.  It  may  have  been  a  woolly  desert  plant,  but  its 
description  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  known  species. 
The  only  author,  besides  Gh  and  IB,  who  reproduced  a  para¬ 
graph  on  this  plant,  was  Idrisi.  We  read  in  his  manuscript 
work  on  Simple  Drugs  (p.  101)  the  following:  “  Duaghriya 
Dioscurides  left  it  out  and  did  not  mention  it. 
But  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Wahshiyya  mentioned  it  in  his  book 
“  Selection  of  Remedies  ”  which  he  abstracted  from  the 
Nabataean  Agriculture.  He  says  :  “  It  is  a  stem,  etc.” 


(1)  Gh  and  IB  read  hhasiba  (fertile)  ;  Idris!  has  the  better  reading  barriyya 

K  j  (“  barren,  sterile,  desert  ”). 
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Then  follows  the  entire  paragraph,  but  more  completely 
quoted  than  by  Gh  and  IB.  He  says,  e.g.  about  the  root ; 
“  It  has  a  root  which  has  no  odour,  is  formed  in  one  piece 
and  has  no  bark  ;  it  is  solid  inside  and  outside/'  He  also 
discusses  the  medical  uses  of  the  plant  in  a  more  detailed 
manner. 

242.  Darunag  Leopard's  Bane  (Doronicum  scor- 

pioides  Lam.)  and  ( D.  Pardalianches  L.). 

(Led.  No.  862). 

It  is  al-habbds  (x). 

Ibx  'Imran  :  Twigs  (roots)  about  the  size  of  Zizyphus 
('unnab  V^p)  which  are  imported  from  China.  They  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  great  electuaries. 

Ibx  Sina(2)  :  Darunag  are  pieces  of  woody  roots  in  the 
size  of  a  carpal  (wrist)  bone  ;  they  are  yellow  and  white  inside 
and  rather  hard  and  heavy.  It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third 
degree. 

The  Author  :  This  is  the  description  of  the  Doronicum 
which  is  in  use  here  (in  Spain)  and  which  grows  commonly 
in  our  land  ;  it  is  hard  to  break,  of  bitter  taste  and  with  a 
slight  aromatic  flavour.  Concerning  the  drug  described  by 
Is-haq  ibn  'Imran,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Masih  :  It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree,  useful  against 
the  sting  of  venomous  reptiles. 

Masargawaih  :  It  is  useful  against  flatulence. 

(Razi)  said  in  the  Continens  (3)  :  It  is  useful  against  pain 
in  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  against  black-bile  (diseases). 

Another  Author  :  Its  best  kind  is  that  from  Khurasan 
(Khorassan  in  East  Persia)  ;  next  to  it  comes  the  Syrian. 


(l)  MS  (G)  reads  al-g abbas 

(a)  Qanun,  Bulaq  edition,  Vol.  1,  p.  289. 

(3)  This  is  Rhazes’  enormous  encyclopaedia  of  therapeutics,  called  in  Arabic  al- 
Garni.'  (“  The  Compendium  ”)  or  al-Hdwi  , (“The  Comprehensive”),  and 

in  Latin  Continens  Medicince. 


COMMENTARY 


This  chapter  was  much  abridged  by  BH.  The  quotations 
are  found,  in  a  more  complete  form,  in  the  text  of  IB  who, 
moreover,  gave  his  own  description  of  the  plant  Doronicum 
or  leopard’s  bane,  which  he  saw  in  Spain  and  in  Syria.  His 
paragraph  is  much  more  instructive  than  the  foregoing  chapter 
of  Gh. 

In  this  chapter  he  treated  two  different  kinds  of  darunag 
or  leopard’s  bane:  one  is  Doronicum  Pardalianche v  L ., 
a  European  composita  which  is  at  home  in  the  mountains  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  ;  the  other  is  Doronicum  scorpioides 
Lam.,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central,  South  and  East 
Asia.  Both  of  them  have  rhizomes  with  articulations  like 
the  tail  of  a  scorpion.  Therefore,  according  to  IB,  the  plant 
was  called  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains  of  Syria,  where  it  grows 
in  abundance,  'uqairiba  5  (“little  scorpion").  Owing 
to  the  shape  of  the  rhizome,  this  drug  was  used  in  the  Orient 
against  the  sting  of  scorpions.  About  the  use  of  the  rhizome 
in  India,  see  Dymock  II,  293  and  Honig-berger  II,  269 
(Daronica).  Its  medicinal  properties  are  mostly  tonic.  There 
is  no  evidence  about  the  pretended  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  root. 

In  Antiquity,  Theophr.  (IX,  13,  6)  described  a  plant 
with  a  scorpion-like  root  under  the  name  of  <j*opi7io; 
(skorpios),  which  must  be  a  Doronicum  ;  the  other  names  for 
this  plant,  Or^uoovov  (thelyphonon) ,  ^uo<povov  (myophonon)  and 
obtovtTov  ( akoniton )  are  identified  by  Sir  Arthur  Hort  with 
Aconitum  Anthora.  The  akoniton  of  Dioscurides  (IY  chap.  76), 
however,  for  which  he  gives  the  names  of  yX'Avw/p 
(pardalidngches) ,  *uvo*t6vov  (kynoktonon) ,  ovov  ( myoktonon ), 

etc.,  was  identified  by  the  old  botanist  Dodonaeus  with 
Doronicum  Pardalianches  L .,  and  modern  botanists  generally 
agree  with  him.  Pliny  mentions  it  under  the  names  of 
aconitum ,  thely phonon  and  scorpion. 
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Amongst  Arabic  authors,  Gh  alone  mentioned  the  name 
ol-habbds  (“  the  restrainer, 55  or  perhaps  “  the  strang- 

ler”?).  Darunag  is  the  Arabicised  form  of  Persian 
darunag  Idris!  (p.  107)  gives  a  mutilated  Persian 

name,  jdrkuwa  1/0 V,  and  says  that  the  root  of  darunag 
is  imported  from  China  and  India,  but  that  the  Chinese  kind 
is  better.  Biruni,  living  in  Afghanistan,  mentions  two  kinds: 
Roman  ( rumi  LfJJ)  and  a  larger  kind  imported  from  Samar- 
cand  (in  Turkestan).  He  gives  as  an  Indian  name  of  darunag  : 
sunghdwat  or  sunghawart  The  former  is 

still  the  name  for  “  odoriferous  plant,"  in  modern  Hindustani. 

Dawud  (I,  298)  gives  a  good  description  of  the  plant  from 
his  homeland,  Syria  :  “  It  is  a  plant  well  known  in  the 

Syrian  Mountains,  and  particularly  in  Beirut.  It  has  leaves 
which  stick  to  the  soil  like  those  of  the  loofah  (luf  towe^ 
gourd)  and  which  are  downy  ;  in  their  centre  rises  a  hollow 
stem  two  cubits  liigh(1),  on  which  are  small  leaves  distant 
from  one  another.  On  its  top  grows  a  yellow  flower.  This 
plant  reaches  maturity  in  the  months  of  Misra  and  Aylul( 2), 
and  its  properties  persist  for  ten  years  after  its  maturity. 
What  is  used  of  it  are  its  roots.  The  best  are  those  which 
are  similar  to  scorpions,  yellow  outside,  white  inside  . ” 

The  Moroccan  author  of  Tuhfa  (No.  119)  said  that  the 
drug  did  not  exist  in  his  land,  but  was  imported  thither  from 
the  Orient.  The  commentators  Renaud  and  Colin  certify 
indeed,  that  there  is  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  only  another 
kind  of  Doronicum,  D.  atlanticum  Chabert  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  medicinal  use  with  the  natives. 

The  Persian  Mir  Muhammad  Husain,  in  his  Makhzan 
al-Adwiya  (p.  420  of  the  Calcutta  print)  gives  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plant  as  Dawtjd,  and  adds  that  the  plant  grows 


(L)  In  Europe  it  does  not  reach  this  size. 

(2)  Misra  ^  is  the  Coptic  name  for  the  month  of  August,  and  Aylul  JyO 
its  Syrian  one. 
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in  Andalusia,  that  it  is  called  in  Syria  darunag  r aqrabi 
dAijjj  (scorpion-like  doronicum),  and  that  it  is  known 
in  two  varieties,  a  Persian  and  a  Turkish  one,  of  which  the 
latter  is  more  valued. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  otopTn'o;  ( skorpios ),  OrfAvoovov  {thely phonon), 
yu6<povov  ( myophonon ),  yw*Tovov  ( myoktonon ),  zuvoztovov  (kynok- 
tonon),  Kxfic/jd6iyypq  (pardalidngches) ,  ix.6v-.Tov  ( akoniton ), 
(Partly  Theophr.,  partly  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  scorpion,  aeoniton, 
thelyphonon  (pliny)  ;  Ar. :  darunag  habbas  (Gh), 

darunag  ' aqrabi  (Syria),  'uqairiba  (IB), 

dhanab  al-aqrab  ( “  scorpion’s  tail,”  Issa)  ;  Pers.  : 

darunag  ‘AjjA  darunag  ' aqrabi  (Vullers,  Schlim- 

mer)  ;  Turk. :  durunaj  ;  Eng. :  leopard's  bane,  panther’s 
bane,  doronicum ;  Fr.  :  doronic,  mort  aux  panther es ; 
Germ.  :  Skorpion-Gemswurz,  Leopardenwiirger,  Schwindel- 
wurz. 

£43.  Da  al-Gabrunag  ^  (x)  Grains  of  (Embelia 

Pibes  Burm.  ? ) 

It  is  also  called  ddnag  abrunag  This  is  the  grain 

which  is  known  to  our  druggists  (in  Spain)  as  “  the  white 
pepper ;  ”  it  is  known  in  the  Orient  under  this  name. 

Al-MagusI  :  It  is  a  grain  which  is  brought  from  the 
mountains  in  Persia,  is  triangular  in  shape,  hot  in  the 
first  degree  and  increases  the  quantity  of  the  sperm. 

COMMENTARY 

The  title-name  of  this  chapter  is  mutilated,  and  the  name  of 
the  drug  itself  is  rendered  by  several  authors  in  different 
forms.  IB  spells  it  like  Gh,  ddnag  abrunag ,  Mir  Mu¬ 
hammad  Husain  in  his  Makhzan  al-Adwiya  (Calcutta  Edi¬ 
tion,  p.  412)  danaj  abruj  Serapion  (p.  9,  No.  4) 

(1)  Probably  a  corrupt  form  of  the  following  name  ddnag  abrunag.  The  printed 
edition  of  IB  misspells  ddlag  abrug  ^ jj  I  Danak  dtta.  is  the  Persian  term  for  a 

little  grain. 
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mentions  it  under  the  name  of  abrung,  and  the  editor 
Gauges  supposes  that  it  is  identical  with  birang,  but  is 
unable  to  determine  the  drug.  Some  botanists  thought 
that  this  was  the  heart-pea  ( Cardiospennum  Haliccicabiun  L.)y 
an  Indian  seed  ;  but  Dymock  (1,367)  wrote  :  “  We  think  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  abrong  of  Serapion  is  the 

fruit  of  Embelia  Ribes ,  the .  ‘  spotted  grain 5  of 

the  Hindus.”  We  accept  this  hypothesis,  although  we 
never  met  anywhere  with  the  name  “  white  pepper  for  this 
drug.  But  according  to  Dragendorff  (p.  514),  the  j_,i  ams 
of  Embelia  Bibes  are  in  use  in  Turkestan  as  a  substitute 
of  pepper.  We  refer  to  our  paragraphs,  Nos.  171  and  172 
on  p.  336.  The  grain  mentioned  by  'All  ibn  al-  Abbas 
al-Magusi  may  be  something  else,  as  it  was  produced  in  Persia, 
while  Embelia  Ribes  is  an  Indian  plant.  IB  gives  the  name 
qurtum  Hindi  (Indian  safflower)  which  agrees 

well  with  the  grain  of  Embelia  Ribes. 

£44.  Duqu  Cretan  carrot  (Athamanta  cretensis  L.). 

(Lech  No.  970,  duqus 

Diosc.  Ill  (72):  It  is  of  three  kinds:  one  which  is 
called  Kp7)Ti*6;  (Kreticos),  has  leaves  like  fennel  (raziydnag 
jl>)  except  that  they  are  smaller,  thinner  and  about  a 
span  long.  Its  umbel  is  like  that  of  coriander  (kusfara 
its  flower  white,  and  in  it  grows  a  white  and  acrid 
fruit  on  which  there  is  down  ;  if  chewed  it  is  of  aromatic  flavour 
and  smell.  Its  root  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger  and  one 
span  long.  It  grows  in  rocky  and  sunny  places.  There  is  a 
second  kind  resembling  celery  ( Jcarafs  ),  of  aromatic  smell 
and  has  a  sharp  taste.  It  has  a  fruit  which  burns  the  tongue. 
The  first  kind  is  better.  There  is  still  a  third  kind  with  leaves 
like  coriander  (kuzbaraV, 5)  and  white  flowers.  Its  capitulum 
and  fruit  are  like  those  of  dill  ( shibith  ^-V)  and  its  umbel-fruits 
are  like  that  of  carrot  (gazar  J^7)  filled  with  oblong  cumin¬ 
shaped  seeds.  It  is  of  an  acrid  taste. 
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Galen  VI  (XI,  862)  :  Its  seeds  are  hot  and  strongly  diuretic. 

Diosc.  :  The  seeds  of  all  these  kinds  [fol.  31  v]  are 
heating,  diuretic  and  sedative  to  colic  and  chronic  cough. 
As  to  the  kind  called  Kretikos,  its  root  is  also  drunk,  with 
wine,  against  the  venom  of  reptiles. 

Another  author  :  It  purifies  the  uterus  and  promotes 
conception,  and  is  anaphrodisiac.  If  mixed  with  celery 
seeds,  its  activitv  is  increased. 

j  */ 


COMMENTARY 

The  name  dawqu  or  duqu  was  in  use  in  the  Arabic 

medical  literature  (e.g.  Ibn  sina),  for  the  seeds  of  the 
wild  carrot  ( Daucus  Carota  L.  var.  Boissier  Wittm .,  see 
above  p.  395)  while  the  name  dawqus  or  duqus 
used  to  designate  the  daukos  of  Diosc.  Idrisi,  indeed, 
treats  the  two  articles  separately  (p.  102,  of  the  Istanbul  MS.), 
while  IB  describes  them  together  under  the  names  of 
gazar  barri  and  duqus  ;  the  spelling  of  duqu  in  the 

two  MSS  of  Gh  is  an  error  either  of  the  author  or  of  an 
old  copyist. 

The  plants  designated  by  Diosc.  under  the  name  of 
daukos  were  definitely  identified  by  the  botanists  of  the 
XIXth  century  (Sprengel  and  Fraas).  The  first  and  most 
important  kind  is  the  Cretan  carrot  ( Athamanta  cretensis  L 
Umbelliferse).  It  is  a  plant  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Central  and  South  Europe.  The  second  is  Peucedanum  Cervaria 
Laspeyr.  (Umbelli ferae)  of  the  same  habitat,  and  the  third 
is  probably  Seseli  ammoides  L.  (umbelliferae).  Theophr. 
calls  it  Sav/.&v  ( daukon ),  but  his  text  is  corrupt  at  that 
particular  passage. 

The  paragraph  on  dawqus  by  Gh  was  abridged  by  BH, 
as  appears  from  the  quotation  of  GITs  own  words  by  IB, 
which  is  much  more  detailed.  IB  adds  his  own  remarks 
on  the  third  kind  of  dawqu  which  was  called  in  Syria 
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qumaila (  “  little  louse/’  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  seeds),  and  in  Palestine  JiasMshat  al-bardghith 

because  its  seeds  were  used  mixed  with  oil  to  kill 

fleas. 

In  India,  the  fruit  of  Peucedanum  grande  Clarke  has 
been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  daukos- seeds  of  the 
Ancients.  It  is  called  in  the  drug-bazaars  of  Bombay 
duqu  (Dymock  11,  126).  In  Persia,  the  name  duqu  is  applied? 
as  in  old  times,  to  the  seed  of  wild  carrot  only  (Schlimmer, 
p.  176).  The  Arabic  and  Persian  medical  writers  all 
repeat  the  chapter  of  Diosc.  We  reproduce  here  only 
the  translation  of  a  short  paragraph  by  Maimonides  (MS. 
Istanbul,  fob  82)  in  which  he  emits  another  opinion  :  “Duqu. 
Most  of  the  commentators  said  that  it  was  the  seed  of  the 

wild  carrot .  Later  writers  in  our  land  (Morocco) 

£ 

preferred  to  see  in  it  the  seed  of  al-akhilla  (Ammi 

Visnaga  Lam.,  tooth-pick).  This  is  the  plant  which  is  used 
as  tooth-picks  and  which  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Maghrib  as  al-muntina  (“  the  fetid ”)  and  which  is 

burnt  in  the  ovens.’’  The  fruits  of  Ammi  Visnaga  are, 
indeed,  very  much  like  those  of  Athamanta  and  Daucus, 
and  so  it  is  possible  that  they  were  used  in  the  Maghrib,  where 
the  plant  is  very  common,  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

Synonyms  for  Athamanta  cretensis  L.  :  Gr.  :  Wozo;  Wzy-’./Aq 
(daukos  Kretikos,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat :  daucus  Cretse  (Pliny)  ; 
Ar.  :  duqus  ^r^0,  duqu  jb^,  hashishat  ar-rudh  . 

Pers.  :  duqu  ;  Turk.  :  Girid  haiuju  ( i.e .  Cretan 

carrot)  ;  Eng.  :  Cretan  carrot,  Candy  carrot,  Fr.  :  daucus 
de  Candie,  athamante  de  Crete ;  Germ.  :  kretische  Augen- 
wurz,  kandischer  Mohrenkiimmel  (the  seeds). 

845.  Dibq  JA  Mistletoe-lime  (from  the  oak-mistletoe, 
Loranthus  europaeus  L.  Jacq.). 

(Led.  No.  848). 
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Diosc.  Ill  (89)  :  ico;  (ixos).  The  best  kind  is  the 
fresh  one  which  resembles  the  colour  of  leek  ( kurrdih 
)  inside,  and  which  is  reddish  outside.  It  is  not  rough 
nor  does  it  produce  any  dust.  It  is  prepared  from  a 
globular  fruit  (of  a  plant)  growing  on  the  oak-tree,  whose 
leaves  are  like  those  of  %6'oc  (pyxos),  i.e.  ash-shimshdr 
(box-tree),  by  pounding  and  washing  them  and  then 
boiling  them  in  water.  Other  people  prepare  it  by  chewing 
the  fruit.  It  grows  sometimes  upon  apple,  pear  and  other 
trees,  and  is  sometimes  found  on  the  roots  of  small  shrubs. 


Galen  VI  (XI,  888)  :  It  is  a  compound  of  airy  and 
watery  substances.  It  brings  out  the  thick  humour  (chyme) 
from  the  depth  of  the  body  and  refines,  liquefies  and  dissolves. 

Diosc.  :  Its  activity  is  resolvent,  emollient  and  at¬ 
tractive. 


COMMENTARY 

(ixos)  of  the  Greeks  and  its  Arabic  equivalent 

dibq  is  the  name  of  the  oak-mistletoe  ( Loranthus  europaeus 

L.  Jacq.)  and  the  bird-lime  which  is  prepared  from  its 

berrv.  It  must  not  be  confused,  as  is  often  done  in 

treatises  on  synonyms,  with  the  white  mistletoe  ( Viscum 

album  L .  ).  The  oak-mistletoe  is  a  South  European 

and  Asiatic  plant-parasite,  growing  mostly  on  oak  and 

chestnut- trees,  while  the  white  mistletoe  is  a  more  northern 

plant  which  played  an  important  role  in  the  mythology  and 

the  religions  of  the  Nordic  nations.  It  was  a  special  object 

of  worship  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls  (Pliny  XIV, 

/ 

249  foil.),  and  was  considered  as  a  heal-all,  a  charm  against 
disasters  and  an  emblem  of  fertility.  Theophk.  knew 
in  his  time  the  oak-mistletoe  as  Im  ( ixia ),  and  the  white 
mistletoe  as  u©s*p  (hyphear). 

Medically,  the  mistletoe-berrydime  was  used  as  a  resolvent 
to  liquefy  tumours  and  to  mature  abscesses.  In  the  years 
before  1880,  the  extract  and  tincture  of  mistletoe  was  strongly 
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recommended  as  an  oxytocic  and  abortive  remedy(DYMOCK 
III,  228)  ;  but  in  recent  times  its  use  has  been  abandoned. 
Chemically,  bird-lime  from  mistletoe  contains  viscous  sub¬ 
stances  (viscin  and  viscaoutchin)  and  a  little  tannin. 

Most  of  the  Oriental  authors,  from  Ibn  Sina  to  Dawud, 
repeat  Dioscurides'  description  of  the  plant  and  its  fruit. 
Maim,  says  that  the  common  people  in  the  Maghrib  used 
to  call  it  aVilk  dAU!l;  Le.  “  the  viscous.”  Dawud  (1,294) 
begins  his  paragragh  on  dibq  as  follows  :  “It  is  said  that  it 
exists  upon  a  tree  like  lichen  (shaiba  but  it  is  a  berry 
like  a  chick-pea,  not  perfectly  round,  rough,  bursts  in  moisture, 
very  viscous  and  slightly  yellow.  Its  best  kind  is  the  smooth, 
soft,  very  moist  and  whose  bark  is  greenish  ;  most  of  it  grows 

on  oak-trees . "  He  then  gives  many  recipes  for  its 

use  against  tumours,  skin-diseases  and  as  bird-lime. 

The  Makhzan  al-adwiya  (Calcutta  Edition,  p.  414  foil.) 
gives  a  long  article  in  which  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  that 
Persian  dyers  use  the  mistletoe-lime  as  a  mordant  for 
crimson. 

Synonyms  :  Gr  :  [;S  (ixia,  Theophr,),  (ixos,  Diosc.)  ; 
Lat.  :  viscum  quercinum  (Virgil,  Pliny)  ;  Syriac :  debbuqd 
Xj?*m  (Biruni,  Brockelm.)  ;  At.:  dibq  'anam**  ;  Pers. : 
same  names,  and  hashishet  ed-dAbq  miwizaj  asali 

;  Turk. :  same  names  and  okse  otu  (*);  Eng. : 

oak- mistletoe ;  Fr. :  gui  de  chene.guillon ;  Germ. :  Eichenmistel. 

246.  Dalabuth  (2)  Sword-grass  (Gladiolus  commu¬ 
nis  L.). 

(Led.  Nos.  875  bis  and  1260). 


(x)  I.  e.  “  bird-lime  plant  another  Turkish  name  :  tvzaq  3\jy,  or  pelid  aghaji 
tuzaghi  Jr \jji  (“oak-tree  mistletoe”)  is  found  alone  in  Handjeri  (II,  180). 

(2)  In  the  MSS  (T  and  G)  this  name  is  spelt  dalbub^j^z  ;  we  corrected  it  according  to 
the  printed  edition  of  the  text  of  IB. 
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It  is  known  as  the  “  raven’s  sword  7 '  (saif  al-ghurdb 
vl^),  and  grows  mostly  in  cultivated  lands.  It  has  a 
white  and  solid  bulb  (tuber)  covered  with  fibres,  but  without 
layers.  It  is  boiled  in  milk  and  eaten  ;  but  when  raw  it  is 
bitter  and  astringent. 

Diosc.  IV  (20)  :  $»:<piov  ( xiphion )  ;  it  is  also  called 
oxcryav.ov  ( phasganion )  and  yocyaipuov  (maJchairion)  or 
4 4  the  sword-shaped/7  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of 
the  leaves  to  swords.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  iris 
(irisd  WJ),  except  that  they  are  smaller  and  lighter ; 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  sharp  like  a  sword.  It  has  a  stem 
about  one  cubit  high  on  which  grow  flowers  in  ranges,, 
distant  one  from  the  other  (“  racemose  inflorescence  ”), 
purple- coloured,  and  a  round  fruit.  It  has  two  roots  (tubers) 
one  of  which  is  placed  over  the  other  as  if  they  were  two 
small  tubers.  The  lower  one  is  shrunken  and  the  other  well 
grown  (sappy).  It  grows  mostly  on  cultivated  land. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  87)  (*)  :  Its  root,  especially  the  superior 
one,  is  attractive,  refining,  resolvent  and  desiccative. 

Diosc.  :  If  drunk  with  wine  it  excites  the  desire  for 
copulation,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lower  root,  if  taken  (in 
infusion)  stops  the  desire  of  copulation  with  women. 

COMMENTARY 

The  name  clalabuth  (in  our  MSS  dalbub)  is  not 

Arabic,  but  seems  to  be  of  Syriac  origin  ;  there  is  however, 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  special  dictionaries.  It  is  the  equivalent 
of  Greek  xiphion  which  is  the  name  of  the  sword-grass 
or  common  gladiole  ( Gladiolus  communis  L.,  Iridaceae). 
This  plant  was  in  medicinal  use  more  in  Europe  than  in  the 
Orient.  Its  tuberous  root  had,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  to  make  him  who  carried  it  invulnerable  to  attacks  of 


Q)  It  is  in  reality  in  Chapter  VITI  ('not  VII)  of  Galen’s  De  simplic.  med.  temp,  ac  facult. 
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swords  (whence  its  former  name  Victorialis ,  and  its  German 
name  Siegwurz).  The  xiphion  of  Theophr.  was,  according  to 
Sir  Arthur  Hort,  the  corn-flag  ( Gladiolus  segetum  Ker.). 

Other  kinds  of  gladiole  which  were  in  medicinal  use  were 
Gladiolus  imbricatus  L .,  Gladiolus  palustris  Gaud,  and  Gl. 
edulis  Burch.  They  were  used  for  wounds  and  scrofula. 
Gladiolus  communis  was  an  official  drug  under  the  name  of 
Bulbi  Gladioli  or  Bulbi  Victorialis  rotundce  (Luerssen  II,  447). 

In  the  Near  East,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and 
Palestine,  there  are  other  kinds  of  Gladiolus  which  are  in 
medicinal  use,  called  dam  al-ghazal  (“  gazelle’s 

blood"),  ward  al-ghdba  Jjj  ('‘forest  flowers"),  and 
so  on  (Loew  11  6-7).  Among  the  Arabic  medical  writers, 
Dawud  alone  gives  an  apparently  original  paragraph  (1,302)  : 
“  Dalabuth.  It  is  not  the  lily  (sawsan  ),  but  a  plant 

with  few  leaves  like  the  onion,  and  their  bulbs  are  like 
its  (the  onion’s)  bulbs ;  when  peeled  off,  it  does  not  show 
layers  like  the  onion,  but  is  of  one  piece  only.  They  (the 
bulbs)  are  placed  one  upon  another  and  appear  as  if  they 
were  attached.  It  reaches  maturity  in  Tamuz  (August), 
and  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
where  it  is  dried  and  sold  in  Baghdad  and  other  towns.  It  is 

called  an-naqui  . "  Then  follow  many  details 

about  the  uses  of  the  bulbs  against  different  diseases. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  |Ccpiov  [xiphion),  cpdoYavov  ( phdsganon ), 

• 

paxcupCcov  ( makhainon ,  Theophr.,  Diosc.) ;  Lat. :  xiphion,  phas- 
ganion  (Pliny),  hyacinth  us,  vaccinium  (Virgil)  (x) ;  Ar. :  dalabuth 
(IB),  ( dalabub  ??  Gli),  saif  al-ghurdb 

(Gh),  arbarid  (IB),  ndfukh  or  naqu f  (Dawud, 

name  of  the  bulb  in  Baghdad) ;  for  other  names  see  Issa,  p.  87  ; 
Pers.  :  same  names  ;  Turk.  :  same  names  and  quzghun  qiliji 

('’raven’s  sword,"  Avni);  Eng.:  common 


(1)  John  Sargeaunt  ( The  Trees ,  Shrubs  and  Plants  of  Virgil ,  Oxford,  1920)  identifies 
one  kind  of  the  hyacinthus-vaccinium  of  Virgil  with  Gladiolus  segetum  (corn-flag). 
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gladiole,  common  sword-grass  ;  (  Gladiolus  segetum  Ker., 
corn- flag)  ;  Fr.  :  glaieul  comnrnn,  victoriole,  lys  de  St.  Jean  ; 
Germ.  :  Siegwurz,  Ackerschwertsiegwurz  ;  It.  :  spader ello, 
coltellaccio,  pancaciolo ;  Span.  :  espadana  comun,  yerba 
estoque(1)J  lirio  de  San  Juan. 

34T.  Duruqniyun  (Convolvulus  Dorycnium  L.  ?). 

(Led.  No.-  868  duruqniyun  ^JrClP). 

Diosc.  IV  (74)  :  Crateuas(2)  calls  it  dAixcmmSov  ( halikakka - 
bon)  and  naXtea  (kallea).  It  is  a  thamnos  (shrub)  resembl¬ 
ing  the  olive  tree  when  it  begins  to  shoot.  It  has  branches 
less  than  one  cubit  in  length,  and  the  colour  of  its  leaves  is 
like  the  colour  of  olive  leaves.  They  are,  however,  longer  and 
narrower  and  very  rough.  It  has  a  white  flower  and  has  on 
its  ends  thick  pods  like  those  of  the  chick-pea  ( himmis 
in  which  are  five  or  six  round  seeds  of  the  size  of  small 
grains  of  bitter-vetch  ( karsana  ),  smooth,  hard  and  of 

different  colours.  It  has  a  root  as  thick  as  a  finger  and  of 
one  cubit  in  length.  It  grows  upon  rocks  near  to  the  sea. 
Its  temperament  is  like  that  of  opium  poppy  (khashkhdsh 
e-1.^)  anc[  mandrake  ( yabruh  Qi/i,)  ;  therefore,  it  stupefies 
in  small  doses,  and  kills  in  strong  ones. 

COMMENTARY 

The  bopuxviov  ( doryknion )  of  Diosc.  or  8oquxvl8lov 
(doryknidion)  of  Galen  (Kuehn's  Edition,  Vol.  XI,  864)  was 
unknown  to  Theophr.  and  has  not  been  mentioned  by  later 
authors.  Halikakkabon ,  mentioned  by  Crateuas,  was  the  name  of 


O  m  th.333  Italian  and  Spanish  nanias  designate  “  little  sword  ”  or  “  little  knife.” 

(2)  IvoocTSua?  ( Krateuas )  was  a  Greek  herbalist  (pGoToao?  rhizotomos)  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  ths  great  king  Mithridates  VI.  Eupator  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  (first 
cent.  b.  c.).  He  composed  a  herbal  and  a  book  on  pharmacology  which  was  copied 
by  most  of  ths  latsr  pharmacologists.  It  was  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  figures 
passed  into  Dioscurides’  Greek  edition  and  Arabic  translations. 
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most  kinds  of  night-shades  (Solanaceae),  and  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  plant  mentioned  by  Diosc.  and  Galen  are 
more  in  accordance  with  them.  But  the  description  of  the 
plant,  especially  its  fruits  and  seeds,  is  different,  and  so  the  old 
botanists  (Rondeletius,  Lobelius,  etc.)  thought  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  bind- weed  ( Convolvulus  monspeliensis) .  Fraas  pro¬ 
poses  Convolvulus  Dorycnium  L.,  following  in  this  Linnaeus 
himself ;  but  this  determination  is  uncertain.  The  Oriental 
authors  did  not  know  the  plant  and  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  transcription  of  the  Greek  name  and  with  the  quotation  of 
Diosc.  and  Galen.  For  this  reason  doryknion  is  one  of  the  few 
names  for  which  Ibn  Gulgul  and  the  other  Spanish  botanists 
did  not  find  any  Arabic  equivalent.  Hunain  ibn  Is-haq 
identified  the  name  doryknion  with  Syriac  uhld  which 

is  erroneous,  according  to  Loew  (I,  451,  645  ;  IV,  130,  134). 

348.  Difla  Oleander  (Nerium  Oleander  L.). 

(Led.  No.  873). 

Diosc.  IV  (81)  :  cPoSo8dqyvT]  (rJiododdphne)  ;  it  is  also 
called  vqpiov  (nerion)  and  ()o86S8v5qov  ( rhododendron ). 
A  known  thcimnos  (shrub,  bush),  with  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  almond-tree  except  that  they  are  longer, 
thicker  and  rougher.  Its  flower  is  like  red  rose-leaves  (1),  and 
its  fruit  resembles  the  Syrian  carob  ( kharrub  shami 
Ceratonia  siliqua  L.),  having,  when  opened,  in  its  interior  some¬ 
thing  woolly  like  that  which  is  visible  in  the  flower  of  dxdvfhov 
(alcanthion,  the  cotton-thistle,  Onopordon  Acanthium  L.  ;  see 
above  No.  26,  p.  97)  (2).  This  root  has  a  sharp  edge,  is  long 
and  of  salty  taste  It  (the  plant)  grows  in  gardens  and  on 
shores  (banks). 


(*).  This  is  the  reading  of  hoih  MSS.  (T  and  G)  ;  lut  IB  las  lie  lelGr  i fading 
“And  its  flower  resembles  the  red  rose,”  which  is  the  literal  translation  of  Diosc’s 
text. 

(2)  Here,  in  both  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  IB,  an  old  copyist  blunder:  oaxtvOo, 
( hydJcinthos )  instead  of  axocvOi vo?  ( alcanthinos ). 
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Galen  VIII  (XII,  86)  :  It  is  hot  in  the  third,  dry  in  the 
first  degree  and  strongly  resolvent  in  external  application  ; 
but  if  taken  (internally)  by  men  or  beasts,  it  kills. 

Diosc.  :  Its  blossom  and  leaves  are  fatal  to  dogs,  asses 
and  mules  ;  if  taken  with  wine  it  saves  people  from  the  sting 
of  poisonous  reptiles. 

Masargawaih  (x) :  The  expressed  juice  of  its  leaves  used 
as  friction,  is  useful  against  itch  (hikka  and  scabies 

(garab  VJ*:). 

Ibn  masa(2)  :  Its  flower  is  beneficial  to  diseases  of  the 
uterus. 

Ar-razi  :  It  is  good  for  chronic  and  old  affections  of  the 
knee-joints  and  of  the  back,  when  used  as  compresses. 

Another  Author  :  If  its  decoction  is  sprinkled  in  the 
house  if  kills  fleas. 


COMMENTARY 

The  plant  in  question  is  the  oleander  or  rose-laurel  (Nerium 
Oleander  L.,  Apocynaceae).  It  was  known  to  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  and  was  represented  on  their  monuments 
(Keimer  1,  27,  91,  142,  186  ;  Fig.  p.  174).  It  was  and 
still  is,  a  beautiful  ornament  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Western 
Asia,  from  where  if  came  to  the  Greeks,  according  to  Hehn  (3). 
Theophr.  knew  it  under  the  names  of  8aqm]  dygia 
(daphne  agna}  “  wild -laurel  ”)  and  6vofff|Qa<;  ( onotheras , 
“  ass’s  hunter  ”  ? ).  The  Arabic  name  difid  is  derived 

from  Greek  daphne  through  Aramaic.  In  Syriac,  the  name 

* 

♦ 

rhododaphne  is  still  preserved  in  the  form  hardafna  or 

♦ 

hardafnin  0^3A^(4).  The  occurrence  and  the  names  of 
oleander  in  the  Near  East  are  amply  discussed  by  Loew 
(1 , 206  foil.).  In  India,  another  kind,  Nerium  odoratum  Lam. — 


(x).  See  Introduction  No.  8,  p.  10* 

(2) .  See  Introduction  No.  17,  p.  13. 

(3) .  Cultivated  Plants,  etc.  London,  1891. 

(4) .  S.  Fraenkel,  Die  aramaischen  Fremdworter  im  Arabischen.  Leiden,  1886,  p.  142* 
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hardly  differ ent  from  oleander — is  very  frequent,  and  is 
described  in  Sanscrit  medical  works  under  the  name  of 
karavira ;  one  of  its  names  was  asvamaraka,  i.e .  “  horse-killer  ” 
(Dymock  II,  398  foil.).  It  is  evident  that  the  poisonous 
effect  of  the  leaves  on  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  them,  was 
known  from  the  earliest  periods.  Th  e  poison  is  in  th  e  bitter  and 
acrid  milk-juice  of  the  leaves,  the  red  or  white  flowers,  and 
even  in  their  stalks  (pedicles).  It  contains  different  glvcosids 
(rosaginin,  nerianthin,  neriin,  etc.)  which  are  toxic  to  the 
heart.  As  to  details  of  the  toxicology  of  oleander,  see  Dymock 
(II,  401  foil.).  In  India,  oleander  is  frequently  used  for 
poisoning  and  suicide,  while  it  is  not  much  in  use  in  the 
Western  Islamic  World. 

IIonigberger  (II,  316)  did  not  find  in  India  a  drug  composed 
with  Nerium  Oleander.  He  used  an  official  preparation 
from  Europe,  Tinctura  Nerii  Oleandri.  About  the  other 
kind  he  says  the  following  :  “  Nerium  odorum  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  at  Lahore  (North-west  India),  merely  for  its  beauty. 
Its  flowers,  leaves  and  roots  are  official.  The  root  of  the 
hill-plant  is  much  more  violent  than  that  of  the  garden  one, 
and  is  considered  poisonous.  Jealous  women  frequently  resort 
to  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  proverbial  among  the  females  of  the 
hills,  when  quarelling,  to  bid  each  other  go  and  eat  of  the 
root  of  Kaneer  ( oleander)/' 

Schlimmer  (p.  395)  reports  from  Persia  that  a  decoction 
of  oleander  blossoms  was  used  against  vermin  in  the  houses, 
while  their  infusion  served  women  as  rouge  for  the  cheeks  and 
as  a  cosmetic  for  the  hair.  He  reports  also  that  the  Persians 
cover  the  snouts  of  horses,  asses  and  mules  with  sacks  before 
passing  through  lanes  planted  with  oleander,  and  that  several 
times  travellers  were  poisoned  when  using  oleander  sticks 
as  broachers  for  roasting  meat. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  again  much  abridged  by 
BH,  as,  e.g.  the  corresponding  chapter  of  IB  contains  a 
quotation  from  Gh  which  is  omitted  by  BH.  IB  gives 


moreover,  quotations  from  Ibn  Sina,  Is-haq  ibn  'Imran,  and  a 
long  quotation  from  Idrisi,  concerning  the  external  use  of 
oleander  against  skin  diseases,  scabies,  white  lepra,  etc.  He 
cites  at  the  end  a  passage  from  the  Minhdg  al-Baydn 

1  of  Ibn  Gazla  (x)  concerning  the  treatment  of  poisoning 
with  oleander  by  the  ingestion  of  warm  drinks,  date-sweets 
and  fruits. 

Most  of  the  Arabic  and  Persion  medical  authors  give  long 
paragraphs  on  difid  in  which  they  partly  repeat  Diosc.’s 
and  Galen's  sayings. 

Ibn  Sina  (1,292)  says :  “  There  is  a  land  and  a  river 
kind  .  The  first  has  leaves  like  purslain  ( hamqa ’ 
but  they  are  narrower,  and  its  branches  are  long  and  spread 
out  on  the  soil,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  leaves  are  thorns. 
It  grows  in  ruins.  The  river  kind  grows  upon  the  banks  of 
rivers,  its  branches  stand  erect  on  the  soil,  its  thorns  are 
invisible,  and  its  leaves  are  like  the  leaves  of  willow  or  almond- 
tree  ;  they  are  broad  and  of  very  bitter  taste.  The  upper 

part  of  its  stem  is  thicker  than  the  lower  part . ”  After 

this  follows  Diosc.’s  description.  The  “  land  kind  ”  is  surely 
not  an  oleander,  but  another  Apocynacea. 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (I,  374  foil.)  gives  a  short  chapter  on  the 
cultivation  of  oleander  in  Spain,  and  states  that  the  plant  is 
called  in  Arabia  “  the  tree  of  blessing  ”  ( shagarat  al-baraka 
* jJISX*) ;  he  adds  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  does 
not  require  much  labour,  as  it  grows  spontaneously. 

Idrisi  (p.  107  foil.)  has  a  long  chapter  on  oleander  in  which 
he  gives  various  (mostly  corrupt)  foreign  names — amongst 
others  “  Frankish  55  (Italian)  lindru  (oleandro) — and  at  the 
end  many  recipes  for  the  medicinal  use  of  the  leaves  and  root. 

Maimonides  (No.  99)  has  only  a  few  words  about  difld  : 
“  It  is  ar-rudud  and  in  Persian  kharzahrag  3-^, 


(1)  See  Introduction  No.  38,  p.  22. 
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tlie  meaning  of  which  is,  as  it  is  said,  “  ass’s  bane.”  (Rudud 
is  a  mutilation  of  rhododendron  or  nerion). 

Dawud  (I,  300)  gives  the  name  haban  CX>-  as  being 
common  in  the  Maghrib.  He  contributes  to  the  botanical 
description  the  sentences  :  “  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  its 

flowers  appear  in  the  Autumn  ;  the  farther  it  is  from  the  water, 
the  higher  it  grows.”  He  then  gives  many  recipes,  composed 
with  oleander  leaves,  against  skin-diseases  and  the  bite  of 
venomous  reptiles. 

VMM  a 

Synonyms  :  Anc.  Egypt. :  _  —n  n ,  n'r  ;  Copt.  : 

Gr. :  $  O.OVY)  dcypix  (daphne  agria,  Theophr.),  6vo(t/5pac  (onotheras, 
Theophr).,  vvipiov  (nerion,  Diosc.,  Galen);  poSoS^pv/)  (rhodo- 
daphne,  Diosc.,  Galen),  poSo&svSpov  ( rhododendron ,  Diosc.)  ; 
Lat.  :  same  names  and  nerium  (Pliny)  ;  Syriac  :  '’IDTin 
hardafni,  pD*nn  hardafnin  (Loew)  ;  Ar.  :  difid  ,  ward 
al-himdr  (“  ass’s  rose  ”),  simm  al-himdr  ^ 

(“  ass’s  bane  ”),  haban  (Maghrib,  Dawud)  ;  for  other 

M  •  • 

names  see  Issa,  p.  124  ;  Pers.  :  khar-zahra  (“  ass’s 

•  ^  • 

bane  ”),  dirakht-i-zaqqum  dirakht-i-dghu 

(both  Naeicy  II,  21);  Turk.:  zaqqum  aghaji  c5y^lpyj(1) 
aghu  aghaji  (Handjeri)  ;  Eng.:  oleander,  rose-bay, 

rose-laurel ;  Fr.  :  laurier-rose,  laurose,  rosage,  nerion,  olean- 
dre  ;  Germ.  :  Oleander,  Rosenlorbeer  ;  Span.  :  laurel  rosa, 
adelfa,  baladre  (both  derived  from  Arabic)  ;  It.  :  oleandro, 
ammazza-cavallo,  ammazza-kasino  ("  horse-killer,  ass-killer"). 

249.  Dawsary-'D  (2)  Goat  Grass,  (Aegilops  ovata  L.). 

(Led.  No.  969,  dawsard  L 

Diosc.  IV  (137)  :  AiyiAnnli  (aigildps).  It  is  a  herb,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  like  those  of  the  common  spike-wheat, 
except  that  they  are  softer,  and  at  their  end  [fol.  32  r]  is  a 


(1)  Zaqqum  is  the  name  of  a  tree  growing  from  Hell  (mentioned  in  the  Qur’an; 
whose  bitter  fruits  shall  be  the  food  of  misbelievers. 

(2)  In  both  MSS.  (T  &  G)  daws  ,  a  copyist’s  blunder. 
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fruit  in  two  or  three  sheaths,  in  the  inferior  of  which  is  some¬ 
thing  as  thin  as  hair. 

Galen  VI  (XI.,  815)  :  It  is  resolvent,  with  a  slightly  hot 
taste. 

Oribasius(1)  ;  It  causes  alopecia  to  disappear. 

COMMENTARY 

Dawsar  (2)  is  the  Arabic  name  for  Greek  aiyfrovb 

* 

{aigilops)  which  designates  the  dry  grass  or  goat  grass  ( Aegi - 
lops  ovata  L .,  Gramineae),  a  common  weed  in  the  Mediterranean 
regions  which  has  in  its  ear  two  or  three  bearded  spikelets. 
It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  who  complained  of  its 
occurrence  among  the  cultivated  cereals  and  its  vicious  effect 
on  the  soil.  It  has  no  medicinal  qualities,  although  it  was 
in  former  times  used  against  eye  diseases.  Its  seeds  are 
eaten  in  several  lands,  e.g.  in  the  Canary  Islands  where  the 
plant  is  known  as  trigo  de  los  Guanchos  (Dragend.,  p.  88). 

Among  the  Arabs,  Abu  Haniea  ad-Dinawari  was  the  first 
to  mention  dmvsar  with  many  other  weeds  ;  his  paragraph 
was  copied  by  IB.  The  other  authors  all  follow  Diosc. 

*  ♦ 

Suwaidi  (fob  74  a)  gives  the  name  zann  for  dawsar , 
which  is  confirmed  by  Freytag’s  Arabic-Latin  Dictionary 
(II,  29),  while  Issa  gives  the  corrupt  form  rann  <A>. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  aiyftwiL  ( aigilops )  ;  Lat.  :  aegilops 

*  * 

(Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  daivsar  zann  (Suwaidi),  abu  hadig 

(Issa)  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  ;  Turk.  :  ydbani  yuldf 
\  the  dictionaries  ;  Eng.  :  hard  grass,  goat  grass  ; 
Fr.  :  egilope  ovale  ;  Germ.  :  ovales  Hartgrass,  ovale  Walch. 


(M  In  Darembergand  Ruelle’s  edition  ( Oeuvres  d'Oribcise  Paris,  1876)  Vol.  V,  p.  599'- 
About  Oribasius,  see  Introduction  No.  4,  p.  8. 

(2)  The  name  dawsar  is  of  old  Semitic  origin  :  Aocadian  disharu ,  Jewish- Aramaic 
dishrd  Syriac  dawshara  (Brockelm.,  p.  169  b)  and  Arabic  sometimes davosharpij^ , 

Dawsard  is  the  form  transmitted  to  the  Arabs  by  Abu  Hanifa  and  adopted  by  IB. 


250.  Duiubtaris  Oak  Fern  (Phegopteris 

Dryopteris  Fee)  or  Black  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Adiantum 
nigrum  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  869). 

It  is  known  as  al-ghdl 

Diosc.  VI  (187)  :  It  is  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  old 
parts  of  oak-trees,  and  is  like  the  plant  which  is  called  Trrsptc 
(peris,  male  fern,  Aspidium  Filix  Mas  $.IF.),  except  that  it 
is  much  smaller  and  less  dentated.  It  has  intertwined 
roots  which  are  covered  with  down  and  are  of  an  astringent 
taste  with  some  sweetness  and  some  bitterness.  If  pounded 
with  its  roots  and  used  as  ointment,  it  removes  hairs. 

Ibn  Sina  :  It  is  useful  against  plegia. 


COMMENTARY 

The  identification  of  Spuo-Tgpi'c  (dry opens)  of  Diosc. 

and  Galen  is  not  quite  certain.  Most  of  the  modern  authors 

* 

(Fraas,  Sontheimer,  Leclerc)  take  it  to  be  the  oak-fern 
(Polypodium,  or  better  Phegopteris  Dryopteris  Fee),  while 
others  (Sibthorp,  Issa)  are  in  favour  of  another  fern,  the 
black  maidenhair  or  black  spleenwort  (Asplenium  Adiantum 
nigrum  L.).  Both  of  them  are  Polypodiaceae.  The  first  is 
more  frequent  in  Central  Europe,  the  second  has  its  habitat  in 
Southern  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  where  it  is  found  as  far  as 
Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The  rhizome 
of  both  these  plants  is  astringent  and  was  in  use  against 
diseases  of  the  spleen  and  to  expel  intestinal  parasites. 

About  the  Arabic  names  there  is  a  difference  between 
Gh  and  IB.  Gh  says  that  dryopteris  was  known  in  Spain 
under  the  name  of  glial  while  IB  gives  the  names  ralama 
or  'alala  (perhaps  ghaldla  ?)  and  as  a  name  in 
use  in  Andalusia  dik  ;  also  the  Arabic  literal  translation 


of  dryopteris ,  viz.  saraJchs  al-ballut  ,  Le.  “  oak- 

fern.”  As  the  letter  ghain  Ctf  is  missing  from  Idrisi’s  MS, 
and  no  other  Arabic  authors  have  paragraphs  on  dryopte¬ 
ris ,  we  were  not  able  to  verify  the  names  given  by  Gh 
and  IB. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  SpuoTrrsp^  (dryopteris)  ;  Lat.  :  dryopteris 
(Pliny)  Ar.  :  sarakhs  al-ballut  (IB),  ' aldma 

or  ' aldla  (IB),  dik  (Andalusia,  IB),  glial  ^  (Spain, 
Gh),  ashtawdn  (Issa)  ;  Pers.  :  sarakhs-i-ballut^A 

Turk.  :  balluti  eyrelti  otu  Jf'  M  (Turkish  pharma¬ 
cological  MS). 

Synonyms  in  European  languages  for  Pliegopteris  Dry¬ 
opteris  Fee : — • 

Eng.  :  oak  fern ;  Fr.  :  fougere  de  chene ;  Germ.  :  Eichen- 
tupfelfarn. 

For  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum  L.  : — 

Eng.  :  black  maidenhair,  black  spleenwort ;  Fr.  :  capillaire 
noir ;  Germ.  :  schwarzes  Frauenhaar,  schwarzer  Streifen- 
farn. 

351.  Band  ^  ,  Purging  Croton  (Croton  Tiglium  L,). 

(Led.  No.  886). 

Ibn  Gulgu^1)  and  Ibn  al-Haitham(2)  alleged  that  it  is 
(identical)  with  mahudana  (caper-spurge,  Euphorbia 

Lathyris  L .)  ;  this  is  an  error,  an  opinion  which  is  shared 
by  most  of  our  contemporary  physicians.  However,  Abu 
Guraig,  the  Monk(3),  Hubaish  ibn  al-Hasan,(4)  Muhammad 


(G  See  our  Introduction  No.  33,  p.  19. 

(2)  This  is  'Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Is-haq  ibn  al-Haitham  ^  JLp 

who  must  not  be  confused  with  the  famous  mathematician  and  physicist  al-Hasan  ibn 
al-Haitham  (who  died  in  Egypt  about  1039  a.d.).  'Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  al-Haitham 
was  a  physician  of  Cordova  in  Spain  who  took  part,  in  951  a.d.  in  the  determination 
of  the  Arabic  drug-names  in  the  translation  of  Dioscurides’  Materia  Medica.  His  scien¬ 
tific  works  are  lost. 

(3)  See  Introduction  No.  29,  p.  18. 

(4)  See  Introduction  No.  14,  p.  13. 


ibn  Zakariyya^1)  and  others,  all  describe  croton  and  caper- 
spurge  as  two  different  kinds. 

Abu  Guraig  :  Purging  croton  is  of  three  kinds  ;  the  Chinese 
one  has  large  grains  resembling  pistachio-nuts  ;  that  from 
ash-Shihr  (2)  resembles  castor  oil  seeds,  except  that 
it  is  dotted  with  small  black  spots  ;  and  an  Indian  kind  of 
a  size  intermediate  between  the  two  others,  and  of  yellowish - 
grey  colour.  The  best  kind  and  the  strongest  purgative  is 
the  Chinese.  The  Indian  is  preferable  to  that  of  Shilir. 
You  must  know  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  (the  kernel) 
which  is  in  its  interior,  shrinks  until  it  disappears.  This 
happens  particularly  outside  its  land  of  origin. 

'Isa  ibn  'Ali  :  Its  taste  is  like  that  of  bitter  almonds  • 

> 

in  its  interior  is  a  little  tongue  like  a  bird's  tongue  ;  this  is 
the  poison  (ous)  part. 

Hubaish  :  It  is  a  deadly  remedy  if  not  handled  with  cau¬ 
tion.  If  corrected  by  peeling  off  the  outer  bark  and  removing 
the  thin  tongue  which  is  in  its  interior,  and  then  by  mixing 
it  with  the  expressed  juice  of  agrimony  ( ghdftt 
Agrimonici  Eupatoria )  or  of  wormwood,  it  purges  the  un¬ 
healthy  matters  and  becomes  useful  for  black-bile  affections 
€/ 

and  phlegm,  and  prevents  the  hair  from  becoming  gray.  The 
usual  dose  for  strong  adults  is  from  two  claniqs  (3)  to  half  a 
drachm.  The  Indians  mix  it  with  their  great  electuaries } 
the  Stomachics  (4)  and  other  kinds  of  purgatives.  As  their 
land  is  the  most  temperate  of  the  Seven  Climates  (5),  the 
administration  of  croton  there  is  tolerated.  In  hot  climatesj 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  administer  it  in  drinks.  In 


P)  See  Introduction  No.  26,  p.  16. 

(2)  A  town  and  adjoining  district  on  the  coast  of  South  Arabia  (to-day  Hadramawt). 

(3)  Weight  of  two  carob  grains  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm. 

(4)  From  Greek  (TToaayixov,  i.e.  a  remedy  for  the  stomach. 

(5)  The  geographers  of  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  distinguished  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  seven  “climates  ”  or  zones;  the  hottest  was  the  first,  covering  the  lands 
near  to  the  equator,  the  coldest  and  most  northern  being  the  seventh. 


co]d  countries  it  becomes  very  useful.  One  must  choose 
the  Chinese  kind  with  the  large  grains,  and  the  Indian  which 
is  smaller  in  size.  As  to  that  from  Shihr  with  small-sized 
grains,  I  do  not  advise  its  use  at  all. 

COMMENTARY 

This  drug  is  the  seeds  of  the  cathartic  croton  ( Groton  Tiglium 
L.,  Euphorbiaceae).  The  name  dand  is  Persian,  but  the  plant 
is  not  a  native  of  Persia  it  is  indigenous  to  China  and  was 
introduced  into  and  cultivated  in  India  and  the  Malay  Islands, 
probably  since  the  late  Antiquity.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  The  seeds  must  have  been  carried  to  Persia  from 
China  by  caravans  through  Central  Asia,  and  to  the  Western 
lands  by  sea,  since  the  Egyptian  (Coptic)  monk  and  physician, 
Anastasius  ibn  Guraig,  who  lived  in  the  Xth  century  a :d., 
knew  of  several  kinds.  Of  the  three  kinds  described  by  him, 
the  first  is  Croton  Tiglium  and  Croton  Pavana  Hamilt . ; 
the  second  may  have  been  the  seeds  of  Croton  oblongifolius 
Roxb.  or  Cr.  Joufra  Roxb .,  but  more  probably  those  of 
another  euphorbiacea,  Baliospermum  axillare  Blume ,  which  was 
known  to  the  old  Indian  physicians  under  the  names  of  danti 
or  danta-mulika  (Dymock  III,  311).  We  think  that  this 
last  name  is  the  origin  of  the  Persian  name  dand ,  and  we 
suppose  that  dand  was  originally  the  name  of  the  Indian 
drug  Baliospermum ,  but  was  later  applied  to  the  Chinese 
drug  Croton  (1).  As  to  the  drug  which  was  imported  from 
Shihr  in  South  Arabia,  it  must  have  been  another  kind  of 
euphorbiacese  seeds,  as  the  kinds  of  real  cathartic  croton 
never  grew  in  those  regions. 

Croton  seeds  are  of  dull  brownish  colour,  having  an  outer 
skin  which  is  easily  detached  disclosing  a  hard  dark  coat, 
sometimes  of  mottled  appearance.  In  its  interior  is  a  yellowish 
and  oily  kernel,  containing  about  50  per  cent  of  fixed  oil  which 

(x)  Additional  note  during  correction  :  B.  Laufer  ( Sino-lranica  Chicago,  1919, 
p.  583)  equally  derives  dand  from  Sanscrit  danti  which  he  identifies  with  Croton 
polyandrus  (  =  Baliospermum  montanum).  He  identifies  moreover,  Abu  Mansur’s 

chaipal  J~.>-  with  Sanscrit  Jayapala  —  Croton  Jamalgota  Ham. 


possesses  violent  cathartic  and  vesicant  properties.  In  mo¬ 
dern  times  it  is  used  much  more  externally  as  an  irritant  to 
the  skin,  and  very  rarely  as  a  rapid  and  drastic  purgative. 
Its  active  principle  is  a  resinous  constituent,  croton-resin. 
The  seeds  ( Semina  Crotonis  or  Semina  Tiglii)  and  the  oil 
(Oleum  Crotonis)  are  still  to-day  official  drugs  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  pharmacopaeias.  This  oil  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
East.  In  India  the  native  doctors  used  to  correct  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  seeds  with  many  adjutants,  as  described  in 
Gh’s  article  (Dymock  III,  282  and  Honigb.  II,  263).  The 
seeds  were  made  known  to  Western  Europe  by  the  Portuguese 
Christobal  Acosta  who  described  them  in  1578.  In  Central 
Europe,  croton  oil  played  a  large  part  in  the  quack  medical 
practice  of  the  German  charlatan  Karl  Baunscheidt  (d.  1860) 
who  recommended,  for  all  sorts  of  diseases,  multiple  scari¬ 
fications  along  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  rubbing  in  of 
diluted  croton  oil.  This  treatment,  called  Baunscheidtism, 
is  still  in  use,  under  various  names,  amongst  the  peasants 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  other  lands. 

Apparently,  IB  reproduced  Gh's  article  entirely,  but  BH 
had  greatly  abridged  it,  and  so  the  most  interesting  remarks 
of  the  old  Coptic  and  Syriac  authors  (Abu  Guraig,  Hubaish 
and  ’Isa  ibn  ’All)  were  left  out.  Similarly  the  long  article 
of  ar-Razi  concerning  eland.  Ibn  Sina  (I,  294)  repeated  th 
same  description,  abstracted  from  Hubaish’s  sayings.  IdrisI 
did  not  mention  the  name  dand.  Biruni,  who  lived  near  the 
North-western  frontier  of  India,  quotes,  besides  Abu  Guraig, 
two  otherwise  unknown  Persian  authors ;  unhappily,  his 
article  is  partly  destroyed,  in  the  Brussa  MS,  and  mixed  up 
with  an  article  on  vitriol. 

Maimonides,  in  his  Treatise  on  Synonyms  (fob  82  b,  No.  97) 
says  :  ”  Band.  There  is  a  Chinese  kind  of  it  which  resembles 
castor  seeds,  and  a  Spanish  one  ;  this  latter  is  called  in  the 
foreign  speech  of  Spain  tartagha  Al-mahubdana 

y>\l\  is  one  0f  its  kinds.”  Tartago  is,  indeed,  still  in  our 


days  the  Spanish  name  of  the  caper-or  garden-spurge  ( Eu¬ 
phorbia  Lathyris  L.)  whose  Perso-Arabic  name  is  mahudana 
or  mahubddna  (which  we  shall  consider  again  below). 

Dawud  (I,  303)  has  a  rather  interesting  paragraph  : 
“  Dand  is  that  which  is  now  known  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as 
liabbat  al-muluk  (u  The  kings’  grain  ”)  ;  but  that  is 

not  so,  as  we  will  explain  later  on.  It  is  also  called  khirwa ' 
sini  ijfr*  (“  Chinese  castor-seeds  ”).  Some  of  it  is 

imported  from  Samandur  J  Tanasur  (1)  and  other 

towns  of  China  ;  this  is  white,  and  externally  inclined  to 
yellow,  and  has  a  thin  bark.  Another  kind  is  imported 
from  Ivanbaya  and  Dakkin  (2),  and  is  known  as  the  Indian  ; 
it  is  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  it  has  black  dots.  Another 
kind  is  imported  from  ash-Shihr  and  the  coasts  of  'Uman  (3)  ; 
it  is  black  and  small,  and  its  use  is  not  advisable  because 
it  is  bad.  These  grains  grow  on  a  tree  about  a  cubit  high 
whose  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  brinjal  ( bddhingdn 
but  a  little  narrower  ;  its  flowers  are  of  the  same  colour  and 
are  succeeded  by  small  and  greenish  capsules  (ghuluf  <—^p) 
which  reach  maturity  in  the  month  of  Misrd  (4). 

When  they  are  plucked  they  keep  their  activity  during  seven 
years  in  their  native  land,  and  during  three  years  elsewhere.’5 
This  is  the  only  description  of  the  plant  given  by  an  Arabic 
author.  All  the  Persian  physicians  mentioned  it  under  the 
names  of  dand  and  bid  anjir-i-khitd'i  (“  Chinese 

castor-seeds  ”)  (Mir  Muhammad  Husain). 

Concerning  the  name  habb  al-muluk ,  Dawud  (I,  226) 
says  that  it  is  a  synonym  of  habb  as-salatin 
(“  Sultans’  grains  ”),  and  mahudana  which  are 

designations  of  the  caper-spurge  ( Euphorbia  Lathyris  L.). 


(J)  Probably  Singapore  and  Tenasserira,  the  known  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Further  India. 

(2)  Cambay  in  the  west,  and  Deccan  in  the  centre  of  British  India. 

(3)  As  to  Shihr,  see  p.  523,  note  2.  'Oman  is  the  South-eastern  land  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula. 

(4)  The  Coptic  month  corresponding  to  August ;  see  above  p.  248. 
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Ducros  (p.  44)  pretends  that  the  Cairo  bazaar  druggists 
call  croton  Inabb  Muluk  which  he  translates  by  “  Molucca 
grains,”  while  habb  al-muluk  (“  Kings’  grains  ”)  would  de¬ 
signate  another  Euphorbia  seed.  As  far  as  we  know,  this 
is  erroneous  ;  there  is  only  one  name,  viz.  habb  al-muluk , 
and  it  is  probably  through  the  confusion  of  the  druggists 
that  several  grains  of  euphorbiacese  are  thus  named,  according 
to  Issa  :  the  grains  of  Croton,  of  Euphorbia  Lathyris  and  of 
latropha  Curcas  (physic-nut)  (in  Algeria  also  the  cherry). 


Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  eland  khirwcC  sini  ,  habb 

al-muluk  habb  as-saldtin  uyOkJl  •  pers.  : 

dand  and  the  above-mentioned  names.  Moreover,  bid 
anjir-i-khitai  <£  and  garchak-i-hindi 

(Schlimmer,  p.  167)  ;  Turk.  :  habb  el-muluk,  hashishet 
el-muluk  (Avni,  p.  156)  ;  Eng.  :  purging  croton,  purging 
nut,  croton  seeds,  tiglium  ;  Fr.  :  croton,  graines  de  Tilly, 
graines  des  Moluques,  petits  pignons  d’Inde  ;  Germ.  :  Kroton- 
olbaum,  Tiglibaum,  Purgierbaum. 


352.  Dukhkhan  oU-A  Lamp-Black. 

(Led.  No.  859). 

Galen  VII  (XII,  61)  :  Every  kind  of  lamp-black  is  desicca¬ 
tive,  because  its  substance  is  refined  and  earthy  ;  the  soot 
of  frankincense  ( kundur  J-®>)  is  mixed  with  remedies  for  the 
ulcerated  swelling  of  the  eye  ;  and  so  is  the  soot  of  tur¬ 
pentine  ( butm  ^.)  and  myrrh  ( murr  y).  The  soot  of 
crude  storax  (max' a  4j\r4)  is  stronger  than  the  former 
ones  ;  the  soot  of  bitumen  (zift  ratb  ^J,  liquid  pitch) 
is  still  stronger,  and  the  soot  of  cedar-tar  (qatran 
is  the  strongest. 

COMMENTARY 

Dukhkhan  is  the  Arabic  word  for  “  smoke  ”  (and  in 
modern  times  for  u  tobacco  ”).  In  this  paragraph  it  is, 
however,  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word  hvD;  (lignys) 
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which  designates  soot  or  thick  smoke  mixed  with  fire  and 
the  black  matter  resulting  from  collecting  the  smoke, 
especially  from  resinous  substances.  It  should  be  called  in 
Arabic  sawdd  ad-dukhkhan  .  Diosc.  has  no  sepa¬ 

rate  chapter  on  lamp-black,  but  he  treats  of  its  preparation 
in  the  different  chapters  on  resins.  For  this  reason  Gh 
did  not  quote  Diosc..  Galen  spoke  of  lignys  in  a  special 
chapter  which  was  probably  entirely  reproduced  by  Gh  (as  we 
find  it  in  IB),  but  was  abridged  to  four  lines  by  BH.  The 
soot  gained  from,  burnt  resins  was  in  former  times,  and  still 
is  in  the  Near  East,  a  remedy  for  different  eye-diseases, 
because  it  has  some  irritating  effect  and,  at  the  same  time, 
blackens  the  lashes  as  does  the  much  more  expensive  pure 
kohl  A  or  antimony  sulphide.  Nearly  all  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  medical  writers  repeated  Galen’s  paragraph  on  lamp¬ 
black.  There  are,  however,  as  far  as  we  know,  some  special 
non-medical  Arabic  treatises  on  the  preparation  of  writing- 
ink  in  which  lamp-black  plays  an  important  part.  The  art 
of  manufacturing  indelible  inks — to  which  we  owe,  e.g.  the 
good  conservation  of  Ghafiqi’s  MSS. — is  still  known  to  Oriental 
calligraphists.  Lamp-black  or  soot  was  also  used  in  many 
alchemical  procedures  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  in 
this  book. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  >cyvu^  (lignys),  od  6  a  ayi  (aithdle)  (Diosc.); 

Lat.  :  fuligo  ;  Ar.  :  dukhkhdn  sawdd  ad-dukkhhan 

oL-aSI  ?  sindg  ,  katan  C \  Pers.  :  duda  ;  Turk.  : 
is  and  ,  qurum  fJjy,  kebab  ^4*  (only  by  Avni, 
p.  581)  ;  Eng.  :  soot,  lamp-black,  (in  old  pharmacological 
books :  )  vegetable  aethiops ;  Fr.  :  suie  (de  lampe)  ;  Germ.  : 
Russ,  Lampenruss. 

253.  Durdi  ,  Dregs,  Lees  of  Wine  (Argal). 

(Lech  No.  863). 

Diosc.  V  (114) :  Its  best  kind  is  that  taken  from  old  Italian 
wine.  Vinegar-dregs  are  very  strong.  It  is  necessary  to 


burn  them  by  putting  them  into  a  new  earthenware  jar  and 
lighting  beneath  the  latter  a  strong  fire  until  the  colour  of 
the  contents  becomes  white.  They  are  detersive,  remove 
redundant  granulations  in  ulcers,  and,  used  with  pine-resin 
as  a  liniment,  colour  the  hair  red. 

COMMENTARY 

Durdi  is  the  Persian  name  for  dregs,  lees,  faeces 

or  any  sediment  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  liquids 
(oil,  etc.).  In  the  present  case  it  is  the  translation  of  Greek 
Tp’j;  (tryx),  i.e.  dregs  or  lees  of  wine,  which  consist  of 
crude  tartar  or  argal.  They  contain  bitartrate  of  potassium 
and  tartrate  of  calcium  and  are  not  used  medicinallv,  in 
modern  times,  but  for  dyeing  only.  The  Greek  and  Arab 
physicians  used  them,  mostly  burned,  for  skin  &nd  eye- 
diseases,  sometimes  mixed  with  resinous  or  oily  substances. 

IB  repeats  Diosc.'s  paragraph  and  quotes  HunaiiTs  lost 
book  On  the  I  Vine.  Apart  from  this,  most  Muslim  authors  do 
not  speak  much  about  wine-dregs,  because  wine  is  forbidden 
to  them,  and  its  lees  could  be  obtained  only  from  Christians 
and  in  such  lands  where  the  Muslim  rule  was  not  very  strict. 
The  only  Muslim  author  who  treats  of  wine-dregs  in  some 
length  is,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  Idrisi,  who  lived  in 
Sicily  at  the  court  of  the  Christian  Norman  kings  Roger 
and  William.  He  begins  his  article  in  the  following  manner 
(p.  104  foil.):  "Durdi  is  called  by  Hioscurides  in  the  fifth 

section  of  his  book,  tryx  ;  it  is  called  in  Persian  . 

(gup),  and  in  Syriac  .  ( gap ).  It  is  the  sediment  (  akar 

5^)  of  vinegar,  wine,  oil,  butter  and  other  similar  deposit¬ 
forming  substances  whose  mention  is  not  required  . . 

The  lees  of  wine  are  those  which  are  called  in  (modern)  Greek 
tartar 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  Tpu ;  (tryx),  noi/Xi)  (sphekle,  Diosc.),  oivS/x 
(phekle,  Galen)  ;  Lat.  :  faex  vini  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  durdi 
f akar  $*,  rusub  tlmfl  J*‘,  thdfil  ;  Pers.  : 

durd  AP  and  durdi  t£AP,  dartu  yJ^  (Schlimmer,  p.  537)  1 
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Turk. :  same  names  and  turti  ciA*1  or  sharab  turtusi 

(Avni,  p.  351),  posa  A^;  or  chokundi 

J  or  (Samy  and  Handjeri)  ;  Eng.  :  dregs,  lees, 

feces,  argal,  sediment  (of  wine)  ;  Fr.  :  lie  (de  vin)  ;  Germ.  : 
Weinabsatz,  Weinriickstand,  (Weinstein). 

254.  Dahnag  Malachite.  (*) 

(Led.  No.  966). 

The  Book  of  Stones(2)  :  It  is  a  stone  which  exists  in  copper- 
mines  and  is  of  a  green  colour  like  chrysolite  (zabargad^JJ). 
It  does  not  occur  except  in  these  mines,  just  as  emerald 
(zumurrud  )  does  not  occur  except  in  gold  mines.  It 
has  different  colours  ;  some  is  green,  some  variegated, 
some  peacock-coloured,  and  some  liver-coloured.  Sometimes 
these  colours  are  met  with  in  one  and  the  same  stone.  It  is 
a  soft  stone  which  is  turned  (on  the  lathe)  by  the  turner. 
If  it  is  carved  or  inscribed  with  figures  (or  decorations)  and, 
kept  for  some  months,  its  brilliancy  disappears  and  it  becomes 
dulled.  If  a  person,  who  has  taken  poison,  drinks  from  its 
scrapings,  it  benefits  him  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  taken 
by  a  person  who  is  not  poisoned,  it  will  hurt  him  [  fol.  32  v  ] 
and  cause  his  body  to  become  inflamed,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  recover  quickly.  If  it  is  rubbed  on  the  place  of  the  sting  of 
a  scorpion,  it  calms  it(s  pain).  It  is  a  stone  which  is  clear 
when  the  air  is  clear,  and  becomes  troubled  (dead-coloured) 
when  the  air  is  troubled. 

COMMENTARY 

Dahnag  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Persian  name 

dahna  or  dahdna  which  designates  the  well-known 
malachite,  a  stone  which  consists  mostly  of  native  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  Russia,  Wales, 


P)  This  chapter  and  the  following  are  missing  from  the  Gotha  MS.  of  Gh. 
(s)  The  Pseudo-Aristotelean  Lapidary  or  Stone-Book;  see  Commentary. 


Hungary,  Spain,  Persia  and  North  Africa,  and  occurs  in 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  mostly  in  the  form  of  amulets 
(scarabs)  and  statuettes,  and  in  jewellery.  In  Greek  times 
it  was  not  in  medical  use(1)  but  only  later  on  was  it  known 
for  its  healing  and  magic  qualities  in  the  Pseudo- Aristotelian 
Stone-Book  which  was  written  by  a  Syrian  scholar  in  the 
Xlth  century  a.d.,  compiled  from  Greek  and  Persian  sources. 
All  the  later  Arabic  books  on  Stones,  and  the  treatises  on 
Alchemy  made  use  of  this  primary  source  of  Arabic  Minera- 
logy(2).  The  poisonous  effect  of  powdered  malachite  is  due 
to  its  copper  constituent. 

Synonyms  :  Anc.  Eg.  ;  ^  0  o  o  wifk.t. ;  Gr.  ;  y  xAay 

a-Og;  (malakhites  lithos ,  Medieval)  ;  Lat. :  molochitis  (Pliny)  l 
Ar. :  dahnag  jy50  ;  Pers. :  dolma  and  dahana  ,  mar  mar- 

i-sabz  (“  green  marble,5'  Schlimmer,  p.  353)  ;  Turk.  : 

dehne-i-frengi  (Zenker’s  diet.,  p.  445)  ;  Eng.  and 

Fr.  :  malachite  ;  Germ.  :  Malachit. 

255.  Difrughis  Diphryges  (different  mineral 

earths). 

(Led.  986). 

Diosc.  V  (103)  :  It  is  of  three  kinds  :  one  of  them  is  a 
mineral  found  only  in  Cyprus  ;  it  is  extracted  from  a  shaft 
in  which  is  a  clay-like  substance.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  sun 
and  burnt  afterwards.  The  second  is  like  the  precipitate  of 
copper  and  has  its  taste  ;  the  third  kind  of  it  is  prepared  by 
taking  the  stone  called  'pyrites ,  i.e.  marcasite  (marqashitha 
)  and  burning  it  in  a  kiln  (furnace)  like  lime,  until * (*) 


(x)  It  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  ypuaGxoXXiq  (krysokolle)  of  Theophr.  and 
Diosc. 

(*)  The  most  comprehensive  and  the  best  of  these  "  Books  on  Stones  "  was  that  com¬ 
posed  in  the  Xlllth  cent.  a.d.  by  the  Egyptian  scholar  Ahmad  ibn  Yusuf  at-Tifash 

A  discussion  of  the  chapter  on  malachite  is  found  in  Clement 
Mullet,  Kssai  sur  la  minhalogie  aro.be  (Journal  Asiatique,  sixieme  serie,  Vul.  XI,  1868 
pp.  185-191). 


it  is  coloured  like  ruddle.  Its  best  kind  is  that  which  has. 
the  taste  of  copper  and  the  verdigris  colour  ;  sometimes 
ruddle  is  burnt  and  sold  instead  of  diphryges. 

Galen  IX  (XII,  214  foil.)  :  Its  faculty  and  taste  is  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  its  pungency  is  useful  for  malignant  wounds  and 
for  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  when  administered  with  honey. 

Another  Author  :  It  dries  up  moist  ulcers  of  the  (skin 
of  the)  head. 

COMMENTARY 

Diphryges  Sicpuvs?  means  in  Greek  “  twice  roasted.’'  and 
is  the  name  of  a  metallic  copper-powder  which  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  then  roasted  again  in  the  furnace.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Diosc.,  Pliny  and  Galen,  and  its  nature  is 
not  clearly  defined.  The  three  kinds  described  by  Diosc. 
probably  designate  :  (1)  A  kind  of  clay,  perhaps  with  a  copper 
constituent ;  (2)  Ores  or  slags  from  copper  furnaces,  containing 
copper  silicates  with  earthy  bases  ;  (3)  A  kind  of  ferric  oxide 
gained  by  burning  pyrites  or  sulphur-ore  in  the  open  air. 
Diosc.  and  Pliny  (XXXI Y,  ch.  39)  described  the  three 
kinds  in  almost  identical  words,  while  Galen,  in  the  Ilnd 
century  a.d.,  personally  visited  the  Cyprian  copper  mines 
and  observed  the  manner  in  which  diphryges  and  other  metallic 
compounds  were  extracted.  The  Arabs  did  not  know  the 
real  nature  of  this  substance  and  had  no  Arabic  name  for  it. 
Therefore,  IB  quoted  only  Greek  authors,  and  Gh  was,  as  far 
as  we  can  tell,  the  only  Arabic  author  who  copied  another 
author  than  the  Materia  Medica  of  Diosc.  and  Galen.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  synonyms  known  in  other  languages. 

256.  Dam  ^  ,  Blood. 

(Led.  No.  881). 

Galen  X  (XII,  256)  :  The  blood  of  domestic  pigeons 
(hamdm  ),  if  put  in  the  fissure  formed  in  the  bone  of 
the  skull,  heals  it ;  and  so  does  the  blood  of  wild  pigeons 
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( warashdn  ),  ring-doves  (fakhita  A:>-^  ),  turtle-pigeons 

(yamdm  f'ul  )  and  turtle-doves  (shafdnin  Cr>^  ).  Personally, 

however,  I  often  replaced  them  with  heated  rose-attar 

which  I  instilled  in  the  fissure.  Moreover,  I  found  i-^ 

6  \  •  . 

incorrect  that  the  blood  of  bats  ( kJmffash  ),  if  painted 

on  the  mammae  of  virgins,  keeps  their  rotundity  (elasticity), 
and  that  it  prevents  the  growth  of  hair  in  the  armpit  ;  that 

*  i *  *  . 

the  blood  of  lambs  ( khirfan  ^  )  prevents  epileptic 

fits  (sara  ),  and  that  roasted  goat’s  blood  is  useful 

against  diarrhoea. 

Xenocrates  (x)  :  The  blood  of  kids  is  useful  against  epi¬ 
leptic  fits,  and  the  blood  of  bears,  which  is  of  hot  temperament, 
matures  swellings  (abcesses).  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the 
blood  of  green  frogs  prevents  the  growth  of  excessive  lashes 
in  the  lids  (trichiasis),  and  so  it  is  with  the  blood  of  dog-ticks 
(qirddn  kalbiyya  ).  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of 

field  rats  (garddMn  )  sharpens  the  sight,  but  I  re¬ 

nounced  it  on  account  of  its  filthiness  ;  as  also  I  did  not 
try  the  blood  of  horses,  for  it  is  said  that  it  putrifies  and  burns 
the  blood  (of  men).  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  mice  (far  J^*) 
removes  comedo  warts  (thaalil  niasdmiriyya 
nail-head-shaped  warts). 

Diosc.  II  (79)  :  The  blood  of  geese,  kids,  ducks,  wood- 
pigeons,  turtle-doves,  domestic  pigeons,  and  partridges  ( hagai 
)  is  used  as  painting  for  the  eye  for  wounds  and  hyphaema 
(kumnat  ad-dam  ^).  The  blood  of  the  he-kid,  the  goat? 
the  ibex  (iyyal  dll)  and  the  hares  fried,  is  useful  against 
ulcers  of  the  intestines,  and  with  wine  is  useful  against 
the  poison  called  to£i*6v  ( toxikon )  (2).  The  blood  of  dogs 
is  helpful  against  the  bits  of  rabid  dogs  and  the  toxikon- 
poison,  and  the  blood  of  the  land-tortoise  (sulahfdt  barriyya 
)  as  a  drink,  is  useful  for  epileptic  fits. 

(x)  Xenocrates  of  Aphrodisias  was  a  Greek  medical  writer  who  lived  about  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  He  wrote  a  Materia  Medica  and  a  book  On  Animal  Alt. 
ments.  The  quotation  by  Gh  is  not  a  direct  one,  but  is  extracted  from  Galen. 

(*)  T.e.  arrow  poison. 


COMMENTARY 


The  use  of  blood  as  a  remedy  is  very  old.  We  find  in  the 
Egyptian  medical  papyri  many  recipes  containing  blood  of 
different  animals  against  all  kinds  of  diseases  ;  the  blood  of 
bats  is,  e.g.  a  remedy  against  trichiasis  (ingrown  lashes)  and  is 
still  in  use  in  Modern  Egypt  as  a  popular  treatment.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Roman  Marcellus 
Empiricus  as  well  as  in  the  Medieval  Antidotaria  of  the  Saler¬ 
nitan  School  in  Italy.  It  is  curious  that  in  Antiquity  the  blood 
of  bulls  was  considered  to  be  poisonous.  In  Ancient  Egypt 
blood  had  its  uses,  as  also  in  Coptic  medical  books  these  uses 
were  enumerated. 

In  general,  the  idea  of  applying  blood  to  wounds  and  severe 
bruises  was  to  transmit  its  vivifying  power  to  the  human 
tissues.  There  are,  however,  in  this,  traces  of  Animistic 
beliefs  and  Magic  from  heathen  times,  conceptions,  which  are 
still  alive  in  our  days,  even  in  the  capitals  of  the  most  civilised 
lands.  It  must  be  stated  here  that  the  use  of  blood  as  a  re- 
medv  was  much  more  common  with  the  Greeks  than  with 

J 

the  Arabs  with  whom,  just  as  with  the  Jews,  the  consumption 
of  blood  was  forbidden  by  religious  laws.  Therefore,  we 
find  in  Galen’s  works  many  pages  on  blood  as  a  remedy, 
while  the  Arabic  and  Persian  authors  treat  it  very  cursorily. 
The  longest  chapter  on  blood  is  found,  as  far  as  we  were  able 
to  tell,  in  Idrisi  (p.  110  foil.).  It  mentions,  besides  the  kinds 
enumerated  by  Gh,  the  blood  of  jeopards,  camels,  owls,  and 
the  marine  tortoise,  and  their  healing  power  for  incurable 
diseases,  e.g.  leprosy.  It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  blood 
therapy  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  modern  serum 
therapy,  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  during  the  last  years  the 
injection  of  human  or  other  blood  became  more  and  more  in 
use.  Thus  the  Berlin  surgeon  Professor  Bier  recommended, 
in  1931,  the  injection  of  sterilised  blood  from  oxen  and 
muttons  against  exophthalmic  goitre  (1).  Apparently  the 
success  of  this  therapy  is  sometimes  surprising. 


(*)  Archiv  f.  Ivlinische  Chirurgic,  Vol.  167  (1931),  p.  359 


Synonyms  :  Anc.  Eg.  :  ^  ^  snf ;  Copt.  :  meq 

snof ;  Gr.  :  xE.x  (Jiaima)  ;  Lat.  :  sanguis;  Ar.  :  (° ; 

Pers.  :  khun  ;  Turk.  :  qan  ^  ;  Eng.  :  blood  ;  Fr.  : 
sang  ;  Germ.  :  Blut. 

257.  Dimagh  Brain. 

(Led.  No.  883). 

Diosc.  II  (19  and  49)  :  The  brains  of  hares,  if  fried  and 
eaten,  are  useful  against  tremors  (irti'dsh  j')  ;  the 
brains  of  fowls,  if  drunk  with  wine,  are  useful  against  the  bite 
of  malignant  (poisonous)  reptiles,  and  promote  the  dentition 
of  babies. 

Galen  XI  (XII,  362)  :  The  brains  of  burnt  frogs  stop 
haemorrhages,  and  are  useful  (x)  in  alopecia  (da  ath-tluilab 
wpen  applied  with  liquid  pitch. 

Another  Author  :  Brains,  when  eaten,  are  useful  to  persons 
who  have  drunk  poison,  and  against  the  sting  of  (poisonous) 
animals,  when  consumed. 


COMMENTARY 

Brain,  as  a  remedy,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  an 
ancient  Egyptian  recipe  (Papyrus  Ebers  65,  13  foil.):  “  It 
is  the  brain  of  a  black  fish  that  prevents  grey  hair  when  rubbed 
on  the  head.”  Brains  were  generally  eaten  for  superstitious 
purposes.  The  few  recommendations  by  Greek  physicians 
did  not  agree  with  the  religious  laws  of  the  Muslims,  and  so 
few  Muslim  scholars  speak  about  it,  particularly  Idris! 
(p.  111).  He  adds  to  the  sayings  of  Diosc.  and  Galen  the 
use  of  human  brain  against  melancholy,  so  also  the  use  of  the 
brains  of  camels  and  of  different  kinds  of  birds. 


(1)  The  text  of  T  and  G  reads  :  "  Stop  haemorrhages  in  alopecia  this  is  nonsensica 
and  therefore  we  added  the  words  "  and  are  useful.” 


536  — 


Synonyms  :  Anc.  Eg. :  f)  ^  ^  3is,  eirc ;  Gr. :  ^  rx.(yaiXo$ 


( engkephalos ) ;  Lat.  cerebrum  ;  Ar.  :  dimdgh  muJchky 

;  Pers.  :  maghz  j**,  Turk.  :  beyn  <>!  ;  Eng.  :  brain  ;  Fr.  : 
cerveau,  cervelle  ;  Germ.  :  Hirn,  Gehirn. 


258.  Dagag  Domestic  Fowls. 

(Led.  No.  854). 

Galen  XI  (XII,  361)  :  The  broth  of  hens  relieves  flat¬ 
ulence,  and  that  of  old  cocks  is  purgative. 

Diosc.  II  (49)  :  Hens,  if  cut  up  and  put,  while  still  warm, 
on  the  site  of  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  are  useful ;  but  they 
must  be  changed  frequently.  The  broth  of  chickens,  given 
unmixed,  tempers  diseased  bodies. 

Another  Author  :  The  flesh  of  young  hens  sharpens  the 
intelligence  and  refines  the  voice. 

COMMENTARY 

The  use  of  fowls  as  an  aliment  was  largely  discussed  by 
Galen  and,  among  the  Arabic-writing  scholars,  by  ar-Razi 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  TJse  of  Aliments  and  on  the  Prevention 
of  their  Harms .  As  diet  and  remedy,  they  have  been  in  use 
since  immemorable  times,  and  a  great  part  of  their  medicinal 
use  is  superstitious.  Fresh  fowls  are  indeed,  still  in  our  days 
a  remedy  for  bruises,  wounds,  etc.,  in  many  lands,  just  as  fresh 
meat  was  a  remedy  for  wounds  in  Ancient  Egypt  (Edwin 
Smith  Surgical  Papyrus,  edited  by  J.  H.  Breasted  in  1930)^ 
Idrisi  (p.  109  foil.)  has  again  a  long  paragraph  on  fowls  ; 
but  since  it  was  quoted  by  IB  and  translated  by  Leclerc 
(II,  p.  80)  there  is  no  need  to  cite  it  here.  Dawud  (I,  297) 
was  the  only  medical  author  who  wrote  about  the  different 
kinds  of  fowls.  He  says  that  the  fowls  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia 
are  bigger  than  others,  almost  the  size  of  a  goose,  and 
continues  :  “  There  is  no  difference  between  those  that  are 

bred  under  the  wing  or  those  that  are  bred  artificially  in 


Egypt,  contrary  to  the  general  mode.”  Artificial  breeding 
is,  indeed,  an  old  art  in  Egypt.  It  was  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  Medieval  and  Modern  travellers  in  Egypt,  and  is  still 
in  use  in  our  days.  For  this  reason  eggs  and  fowls  were, 

I 

at  certain  periods,  extremely  cheap  in  Egypt,  and  therefore 
an  aliment  accessible  to  all  classes. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  otXr/-ropk  (cdektons)  ;  Lat.  :  gallina  ;  Ar.  : 
dugag  ,  farrug  ;  Pers.  :  mdkiyan^f ,  Turk.  :  tavuq 
;  Eng. :  domestic  fowl  ;  Fr. :  poule  ;  Germ.  :  Haushuhn. 

£59.  Dud  al-Qirmiz  ,  Cochineal  Kermes  (Scarlet 

Berries). 

(Led.  No.  971). 

Diosc.  IV  (48)  :  There  grows  on  the  oak-trees  in  the 
land  of  Cilicia  (Asia  Minor)  something  shell-like  and  small, 
resembling  snails.  Women  collect  it  with  their  mouths  and 
call  it  xojuco;  fiaqaxo;  ( kokkos  baph  ikos) . 

Galen  VII  (XII, ‘32)  :  If  this  substance  is  taken  from  the 
tree  when  it  is  still  moist  and  fresh,  it  is  refrigerant  and  desic¬ 
cative  in  the  second  degree,  because  it  contains  something 
of  a  moderately  astringent  action. 

COMMENTARY 

The  remedy  in  question  is  an  insect  of  the  genus  Coccidce , 
the  cochineal  kermes  ( Coccus  ilicis  or  Lecanium  ilicis).  It 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  morbid  excrescence  of  the 
kermes  oak  ( Quercus  coccifera  L.)  (x),  but  the  Arabs  knew 
very  quickly  that  it  was  an  insect.  The  kermes-oak  is  not 
a  tree,  but  a  shrub  growing  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
regions  ;  the  cochineals  are  parasites  on  its  branches.  The 
female  insects,  after  fecundation,  rapidly  grow  and  reach  the 


(’)  Wc  read,  however,  in  the  English  edition  of  Pomet’s  History  ct  Drugs  (London* 
1712,  Vol.  1,  p.  18)  :  "  Kormes  is  the  Seed,  or  rather  Ever  era ' i i  alittle  shrub . " 


i  alittle  shrub 


size  of  a  pea  ;  they  then  develop  an  abundance  of  red  colouring 
matter  which  is  the  precious  crimson  dye-stuff  kermes.  This 
name  is  derived  from  Persian  (perhaps  originally  Turkish) 
qirmiz ,  and  is  adopted  in  all  the  European  languages  in  a 
more  or  less  mutilated  form  (crimson,  cramoisi,  Karmin,  etc.)- 
According  to  Diosc.,  in  antiquity  Greek  women  collected  the 
cochineals  by  sucking  them  off  the  trees  ;  to-day  they  scrape 
them  off  with  the  nails,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  during  which 
procedure  they  shrivel  considerably,  and  export  them  to 
Egypt,  Tunis  and  elsewhere.  In  recent  times  this  industry  is 
annihilated  by  the  overwhelming  production  of  aniline  com¬ 
pounds  (1). 

j  ....  *  '•  ‘  ■  r 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  kermes  cochineals  were  still  an  official 
drug  in  many  lands.  “  animal  kermes  77  was  distinguished 
from  "  vegetable  kermes  77  (the  berries  of  the  vermilion  plant, 
Phytolacca  Decandra  L .),  and  the  former  was  sold  in  drug¬ 
stores  as  Grana  Kermes  or  Alkermes,  and  a  syrup  as  well  as  a 
confection  made  of  it  were  in  use.  Most  of  the  Oriental  medi¬ 
cal  writers  ^mention  the  kermes  berries  as  a  remedy,  without 
•adding  anything  to  the  description  given  by  the  Greeks. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  y.6%xoc  (3a <pcxo;  ( kokkos  bctphikos ,  i.e 
“  dyeing  grain  77)  ;  Lat.  :  coccum  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  qirmiz 
,  dud  al-qirmiz  AD  ,  dud  as-sabbdghin  0^4^  AD 
(“dyers7  worms77);  Pers.  :  same  names  and  dupa  ; 
Turk.  :  qirmiz  ;  Eng.  :  kermes  cochineal,  scarlet  grain, 
scarlet  berry  ;  Fr. :  kermes,  graine  de  kermes,  graine  d'ecarlate ; 
Germ. :  Alkermesbeeren,  Scharlachbeeren. 

260.  Dud  al-Baql  AD  ,  Cabbage- Worm. 

(Led.  No.  972). 

Diosc.  II  (60)  :  If  used  as  a  friction  with  oil,  it  prevents 
the  anointed  person  [  fol.  33  r]  from  being  bitten  by  poisonous 
animals. 


(0  Specimens  of  beautiful  kermes-dyeing  were  found  in  a  great  number  of  Coptic 
clothing  from  Egyptian  tombs  (from  the  IVth  to  the  IXth  cent.  a.d.). 


COMMENTARY 


The  Arabic  dud  al-baql  is  the  translation  of  Diosc’s. 
y.zuTzx:  stt\  twv  X^/avtov  (kampai  epi  ton  lakhanon ,  i.e.  “  the 
caterpillars  on  the  vegetables'’).  As  the  cabbage  worm,  the 
larva  of  the  common  white  cabbage  butterfly  ( Pieris  bras - 
sicae  L.  and  P.  rapae  L.),  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  all 
caterpillars,  we  think  this  is  what  is  meant  by  Diosc.'s 
“worm.”  The  use  of  this  “remedy”  against  the  bite  of 
poisonous  animals  is  superstitious,  but  still  common  in  certain 
regions  of  Central  Asia.  Most  of  the  Arabic  physicians  do 
not  mention  it  in  their  pharmacological  works. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  yJjj-yj.  k-\  wv  ixy avwv  ( kampai  epi  ton 
lakhanon)  ;  Lat.  :  uruca  rapliani,  brassicae  (Pliny)  5 
Ar.  :  dud  al-baql  d*'J!  AP  ;  Pers.  :  kinn-i-karam  ^ ^ \ 
Turk qurt-i-lakhane  (?)  ;  Eng.  :  cabbage- worm  ; 

Fr.  :  ver  de  choux  ;  Germ.  :  Kohlraupe. 
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^ BJLytZA  jA J  A-lc  ^1  jj  ^4  (^L— --  aIj  JiS^  V ) J-iaJI 
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(  ^  C  )  ’  j  Uj^5^!j  «■  j^b  a_^  Ji--S/lj 
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